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Tuts amiable youth, whose pre- 
mature death has deprived the 
church of a young minister of 

ise, was a native of 
Barat Castle, in the county of 
Durham. His parents are mem- 
bers of the Congregational Charch 
in'that town. They had been ac- 
customed, for some time, to con- 
template in him qualities which 
seemed to indicate that he was 
destined, by divine Providence, to 
become a burning and a shining 
light in the church of Christ. From 
a child he was taught to know the 
Holy Scriptures. Affectionate care 
was taken to bring him up in the 
nurture and instruction of the 
Lord. Nor was this care unavail- 
ing. Impressions of a religious 
nature were early made on his 
mind. He makes a reference to 
this inestimable blessing in one of 
his letters, in which he says ;—“ I 


know ing, from experience, of 
sieve ttlings ; but I trust I 
knew something of the importance 
of early restraints, and of the in- 
structions that should be given to 
children. Had I not been at- 
tended to with the greatest dili- 
gence, when under the care of my 
there is reason to fear that 
 sheuld, before now, have been 
& most profligate and abandoned 
character.”"——At an early age, he 
was placed by his father oe 
apprentice in a neighbouring vil- 
. Here he enjoyed yw 

ious advantages. No lon; 
the immediate control of 
parental authority, he became the 
companion of the ungodly and 
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profane. As evil communications 
corrupt good manners, his situa- 
tion was perilous. He experienced 
the contaminating influence of 
these connexions, and was drawn 
into sin, particularly that of Sab- 
bath-breaking. But the force of - 
previous religious impressions, un- 
der a divine blessing, preserved 
him from “the excess of riot” into 
which others ran. His neigh- 
bours respected him for his so- 
briety, industry, and géneral good 
conduct. During this period, he 
was accustomed occasionally to 
visit his parents, on the Lord’s 
day, and to accompany them to 
the house of God. Here it pleased 
the Lord to meet him. The word 
was made effectual. Awakened 
and abased, he flew for salvation 
to Jesus Christ. Of this interest- 
ing event he gives the following 
account, in a letter addressed to 
the Rev. J. Fletcher, Blackburn :— 
“ With regard to my religious ex- 
perience, I would observe, that my 
parents having, soon after my 
birth, become members of the In- 
dependent church in this town, 
under their care I enjoyed the ad- 
hee of religious instructions, 
but of which, for some time, I was 
almost regardless. However, about 
the age of fourteen, it was thought 
requisite that I should go from 
home ; and accordingly I was re- 
moved to a village eight miles 
distant. Here I was exposed to 
evil companions, and vices of va- 
rious descriptions, with which I 
became intimate, but never: en- 
tirely forgot the admonitions I had 
I 
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received from my parents. . How- 
ever, in the course of divine pro- 
vidence, the Rev. W. L. Prattman 
came to Barnard Castle, under 
whose ministry some of my bro- 
thers and sisters were converted, 
which made them, together with 
my parents, earnestly desirous of 
my spiritual welfare. Being in 
the habit of visiting home, I ac- 
companied them to the preaching 
of the word by that minister, 
which became indeed the word of 
life to my soul. The impressions 
made by the Spirit’s application of 
the word to my mind, were deep- 
ened, and kept alive, by the fre- 
quent admonitions of my pious 
parents and brethren, until an ac- 
quaintance commenced between 
the minister and myself, when he 
inquired into the state of my mind, 
and gave me suitable counsel and 
advice, which, I trust, by the grace 
of God, was made the means of my 
conversion’ from nature to grace, 
from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to the king- 
dom of our God.” 

Our young friend was admitted 
a member of the church at Bar- 
nard Castle, but continued to live 
at the village before mentioned. 
There, from the testimony of 
others, it appears that his charac- 
ter was exemplary, and ornamental 
to religion. Over his temper, na- 
turally warm, he exerted a singu- 
lar control. ‘ He ruled his spirit,” 
and “ was gentle, shewing all 
meekness to all men ;” and while 
his consistency and uprightness 
gained him the esteem, his kind 
and amiable deportment com- 
mended him to the affections of 
all that knew him. In devotional 
exercises he was regular and fer- 
vent. He walked with God, -was 
careful to keep his heart with all 
diligence, and to have his affec- 
tions placed on heavenly things. 
It was his desire to live,, not 
to himself, but unto. Him . that 
died for him, and rose again, By 
these means he grew in grace, and 
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EFesrvary, 
in the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

It is of the nature of grace, as 


a principle in the heart, to be. © 
get sympathy for the spiritual | 


miseries of men. No sooner had 


the Sun of righteousness arisen | 
on his soul, than he beheld, with © 
emotions of unmingled grief, the | 


ignorance, the wickedness, covet- 


ousness, and carnal security that © 
prevailed in the population of the ~ 
village and its vicinity. He was | 
beginning to devise some means © 
of doing good amongst them, ~ 
when a circumstance occurred fa- ~ 


vourable to his design, which it 
may be the more proper to notice, 
as, in regard to himself, and many 
others, it led to the most import- 
ant consequences. A neighbour, 
with whom he had but a slight 
acquaintance, having observed his 
unaffected piety and consistent 
conduct, sought his advice, under 
circumstances of religious distress, 
Stung with remorse for sin, and 
ignorant of the way of peace, he 
made known his case to our friend, 
whose counsel and prayers. were 
the means of affording him relief. 
Their souls became knit to one 
another. They took sweet coun- 
sel together, and went to the house 


of God in company. He was very 
useful to his new acquaintance. — 


Familiar with the Scriptures, and 


well grounded in the principles of : 
divine grace, he was always able 


and ready to administer to him 
advice and consolation, whilst his 
fervent supplications (for they 
prayed much together) refreshed 
his spirit, and excited him to dili- 
“gence. ‘ His prayers,” said this 
individual, “ never’ failed to en- 
lighten my mind, and enliven my 
heart.” 


And now, commiseration for 
the spiritual state-of the inhabi- 
tants of that dark village, induced 
these two friends to unite their ef+ 
forts, if possible, to meliorate it. 
They formed a Sunday school, 


and a prayer-meeting, both of | 
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which were well attended, Wish- 
ing to make their prayer-meeting 
still more useful, they began to 
read sermons ; but afterwards, at 
the suggestion of friends, William 
Raine delivered short addresses. 
In this kind of exercise he made 
rapid improvement ; the people 
flocked to hear him, and expressed 
their approbation. He was soon 
encouraged to take a text, and try 
his skill in framing sermons. He 


had a sound judgment, and was 


deéply impressed with eternal 
things: his aim was, not display, 
bat doing good to dying souls ; 
and for this end he prayed and 
studied. His exertions to pre- 
for these public exercises cost 
im much labour. In his secular 
calling he laboured hard all the 
day; and at night, when nature 
required to be recruited by sleep, 
the hours were spent in compos- 
ing his sermons. Thus sleep was 
banished, fatigue forgotten, and 
the cold of the winter’s night 
braved, while his soul was ab- 
sorbed in this delightful employ- 
ment. - His sermons evinced a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
an ardour of feeling, which ren- 
dered them interesting ; more espe- 
cially as the style of his address 
was solemn and: energetic. He 
soon began to preach in other vil- 
lages, and, wherever he went, 
commanded attention, and won 
affection from his hearers. 
* These indications of talent, com- 
bined with uniform marks of true 


piety, and disinterested zeal for 


the cause of Christ, could not fail 
of poititng out our young friend 
as fit to become a candidate for 
the Christian ministry. The sub- 
janes accordingly mentioned to 

im. It was obviously one with 
which his mind was quite fami- 
liar, -one to whose transcendent 
importance and difficulty he was 
far from’ being insensible, but to 
which, nevertheless, his - desires 
were directed with great earnest- 
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ness, provided a ious Provi- 
dice sappedte of ite out the 
way. He consulted those on 
whose .judgment he thought he 
could rely ; and, after mature de- 
liberation, it was determined that 
an application should be made to 
the Theological Tutor of the In- 
dependent Academy at Blackburn, 
with a view to his introduction, as 
a student, into that Institution. 
This application was successful, 
and he svon after entered the Aca- 
demy. The sterling excellence of 
his character caused his removal 
to be regretted by his Christian 
friends as a serious loss. At M X 
where he had been stationary, and 
which had formed more imme- - 
diately the scene of his pious and 
benevolent labours, he was ex- 
ceedingly beloved. On leaving 
this place, those who had often 
listened with delight to his dis- 
courses, flocked to hear his fare- 
well address ; and though he had 
not to say that they should “ see 
his face no more,” yet the tears 
rolled down many a cheek, as with 
affectionate solicitude he pleaded 
for them, and with them, about 
their everlasting concerns, and 
said, “I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and 
to give you an inheritance among 
all them that are sanctified.” The 
affections, and prayers, and hopes 
of many, followed him to Black- 
burn.: 

At the Academy, during the 
period of probation, the anxiety of 
his mind was excessive. No doubt 
this might‘arise, in part, from the 
disgrace to be anticipated in the 
event of being rejected as an un- 
suitable candidate. “But he had 
other and nobler motives. His 
feelings, naturally strong, were 
deeply imbued with love to Christ 
and precious souls; and to have 
been defeated in his efforts to en- 
ter.on a course of studies, prepara- 
tory to the work before him, would 
12 
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have plunged him into inconsolable 
grief. His success was, fore, 
attended with emotions of high 
satisfaction and unfeigned grati- 
tude. On this subject he ad- 
dressed his parents to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“ It is with exceeding great 
delight that I inform you of my 
admittance into this Academy, to 
enjoy all its benefits. You have 
long looked for a letter from your 
unworthy, but, I trust, affection- 
ate son. To gratify your desire, 
and make you partakers with me 
of my joy, I now write; and 
thinking you would wish to know 
the result of the Committee meet- 
ing, I have relieved your anxiety 
in the first words of my letter. 
The Committee met yesterday 
morning, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, and Mr, Jeffreys and my- 
self, the two on trial, were kept 
in suspense till two in the after- 
noon. The anxiety and fears with 
which our minds were filled dur- 
ing those hours of suspense, and 
indeed for several days before, may 
be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. There certainly was a 
probability, in my case, that the 
Committee might determine to 
discontinue my stay here; but 
that wise and gracious God, under 
whose care and direction I trust 
I came here, has been better to 
me than all my fears. Instead of 
realizing what we so much dread- 
ed, when we appeared before the 
Committee, they told us that they 
were very much pleased with the 
account our tutors had given of 
our application to study, and that 
we were unanimously admitted 
into the Institution. My fears 
arose chiefly, from the slow pro- 

I was conscious of having 
made in the Latin language. It 
is certainly very difficult, espe- 
cially to those w minds have 
been rusted for want of applica- 
tion to such studies. However, 
being admitted, I trust, by dili- 
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gence, I shall be able to obtain a 

tolerable acquaintance with 

classics before I finally leave this 
lace.” 

Amidst these anxieties he va- 
lued and sought the prayers of his 
pious friends. ‘“ This thought,” 
he Says, ‘‘ has sometimes revived 
my drooping spirits. I have some 
who, I believe, do not forget me, 
when approaching their Father's 
throne. But let me still entreat 
you, my dear brother, and. my 
young friends and companions, 
and urge it upon you, to be more 
fervent at a throne of grace on 
my behalf. My present duties, 
and the mighty engagement that 
fills my future prospect, if I be 
enabled to go through, press upon 
my mind, and force me often to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things ;” whilst, as often, I 
endeavour to check my rising fears, 
saying, “‘ Why art thou cast down, 
O my soul, why art thou dis- 
quieted within me ; hope thou in 
God, for thou shalt yet praise 
him.” Thus, in his strength, I 
would trust still to go forward, 
even until all labours shall be 
over, and the happy period ar- 
rive, when all “ the ransomed of 
the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs, and everlasting 
joy upon their heads ; when they 
shall obtain’ joy and gladness, and 
sorrow aud sighing shall flee 
away.” 

In March, 1818, he writes in 
better spirits, and thus speaks of 
his health :—“ One thing there is 
for which I know you will join 
with me in blessing the God and 
Father of all our mercies. Never 
did I enjoy such a state of bodily 
health and strength as I have done 
since I came here. ‘The Lord has 
been infinitely better to me than 
I have deserved at his hands. O 
that I may be more thankful for 
this and the many other comforts 
and privileges I enjoy! The anxiety. 
of my mind, respecting my studies, 
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is less than it was; yet I must 
say they are very difficult. I hope, 
however, that the p is “ 
brighter and brighter, and that 
in due time I shall be prepared to 
occupy some humble station, where 
I may labour for the everlasting 
interests of souls, and for the glory 
of the great Head of the church.” 
The next December, he thus 
addresses his father :—‘“ I cannot 
express my gratitude to you for 
your incessant care and attention 
to me. Sensible I am that the 
debt of gratitude is greater than I 
shall ever be able to discharge ; 
and if so great to you, my earthly 
father, what then must it be to 
Him, whom, I trust, I may call my 
heavenly Father. ‘Thy mercies, 
Lord, surprise my soul.’ May my 
future conduct towards you, and 
towards God, evince the sincerity 
of my present expressions!” To 
this he adds, “‘ My much esteemed 
friend and spiritual father—and 
you have been the instruments of 
placing me in my present situa- 
tion ; but to a wisdom and a power 
more than human, must I refer, in 
order to account for the events 
connected with my becoming a 
candidate for the ministry. May 
I never become a disgrace to that 
high and important office, but al- 
ways account it my highest ho- 
nour even to suffer reproach for 
the name of Christ; ‘so that I 
ma a my course with joy, 
ministry I hope to receive 
of the Lord Jesus, te testify the 
gospel of the grace of God !’” 
From expressions which he dropt, 
at various times, it appeared that 
he felt a glowing compassion for 
the miseries of perishing hea- 
then, and that devotion to the 
glorious work of attempting to 
evangelize them was far be- 
a jal with his feelings. 
—— J s, his fellow-student 
friend, who was preparing to 
become a Missionary, and who 
has since been sent, by the London 
Missionary Society, to a most im- 


portant station, he spake in terms 
that indicated a disposition to have 
become his companion in travel ; 
or, in some other situation, to have 
embarked in the same great but 
arduous cause. 

These extracts and references 
are designed to shew the state of 
his mind, in relation to the work 
before him, and the value he set 
on the means by which he hoped 
to be fitted for it. The deepest 
anxiety to succeed possessed his 
soul; and the thought of one day 
discharging, in a sphere, however 
humble, the office of a preacher of 
the Gospel, was his fondest an- 
ticipation. With these views his 
exertions fully corresponded. His 
application to study was intense 
and incessant. Here, indeed, he 
erred. An insatiable thirst after 
proficiency led him to overlook 
the precautions dictated by a pru- 
dent regard to health. It was dis- 
covered, but too late, that he had 
been in the habit of retiring to 
rest not before twelve or one 
o'clock, and of rising as early as 
three or four in the morning! By 
keeping the mind ever on the 
stretch, and depriving the body of 
its natural rest, the vigour of the 
strongest constitution must sooner 
or later become impaired and ex- 
hausted. It is conceived, that, in 
this way, our friend laid the foun- 
dation of many of those grievous 
sufferings with which he was after- 
wards afflicted. His was 
such as to meet the wishes and 
requite the labours of his revered 
and beloved tutors. During the 
second year, his mind began to 
display powers which, though not 
extraordinary, were yet of a very 

e order. Asa 


he was distinguished by qualities 
adapted to render him more than 
acceptable. His countenance was 
marked by affection and intelli- 
gence; his voice powerful and 
melodious ; and his elocution dis- 
tinct and manly. In language at 
once perspicuous and energetic, he 
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spoke sound. doctrine with a fer- 
vent and affectionate spirit. These 
qualities, connected as they were 
with the influence of genuine per- 
sonal religion and a sweet and 
amiable disposition, and rendered 
more pleasing, as well as more va- 
luable, by the humility in which 
they were clothed, justly gave 
him a claim to be ranked amongst 
those probationers of the Christian 
ministry, on whom the churches of 
Christ may look with anticipations 
of delight; chastened, however, 
by the consideration of those vi- 
cissitudes which futurity not un- 
frequently employs.to dash our 
hopes and sink our pleasures. 
Between ns and. sorrows, 
our hopes disappointments, 
there exists, in the present state, 
but a slender partition. From one 
to the other, } oe ont mgm ion 
is frequent and rapid. This youth, 
esteemed and loved by others, was, 
to his parents and family, an ob- 
ject of endeared affection. They 
sympathized with him in his 
fears—they had exulted in his hopes 
and his pleasures ; but, alas! the 
prospect which had begun to clear 
up, was soon to be overcast. In his 
letters, his friends perceived a stu- 
died silence on the subject of the 
state of his health. This having led 
to. particular inquiry, produced a 
oe mg which he acknowledged, 
that he had not been sufficiently 
careful in.attending to it; but. that 
his indisposition was of 

three months standing, he felt no 
cause for serious apprehension. 
This confidence, however, proved 
utterly unfounded. His consti- 
tution had alreadly sustained a 
dreadful shock, The complaint 
he then had, proved the commence- 
ment of a long course of sickness, 
which, through a succession of the 
most poignant sufferings, brought 
the life of this promising jouthine 
premature close... Of its origin it 
may be proper to give an account, as 
a.caution to others, in like circam- 
stances, to guard against disease 
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[Fesrvary, 
in its incipient attacks: and this 
may best be done in his own 
words, ‘ About twelve weeks. 
ago, I was-preaching, one Sunday 
evening, at a village two miles 
from Blackburn, and in returning 
home I called to visit a poor man 
who lived on the road-side. Dur- 
ing my stay with him, a very 
heavy rain commenced ; so that, 
after leaving his house, I had not 
gone far before I was wet through. 
This occasioned a slight cold in. my 
breast. Having promised, in com- 
pliance with the request of the 
poor man and his wife, that I 
would go some week-day evening 
and preach at their house, I went 
shortly after ; and having put on 
only thin shoes, I got my feet wet, 
which increased my cold, and 
brought upon mea cough. I have 
used various means to remove it; 
but having to preach every Sun- 
day evening, and often to walk 
home after preaching, it has not 
yet left me. The effect, however, 
ig not alarming. The cough is 
better than it was, and by care 
will, I doubt not, shortly be re- 
moved. As to my health, in other 
respects, all is well. You have, 
my dear mother, no reason, there- 
fore, to trouble yourself, though 
I have told you the truth. I hope 
to endure many years of hard la- 
bour in the gospel vineyard; and 
O that I may not labour in vain.” 
This hope proved fallacious. The 
complaint continued obstinate. At 
length, being recommended to t 

the influence of his‘native air, wi 

great reluctance he left his friends 
at Blackburn, and returned home; 
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consoling himself, however, with | 


the hope of speedy convalescence. 
A visit to Sunderland, in. the 
course. of the summer of 1819, 
seemed to be of effectual service ; 
so that when he came home, all 
his friends beheld, with gratifica- 
tion, the appearances of improve- 
ment... But these hopes failed’; 
for just about the time when he 
commenced the preparations for his 
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anticipated return to the academy, 
his health began again visibly to 
décline, and he continued to grow 
worse, until his strength being 
reduced, he came to be confined 
to his room, and then to that bed 
of pain and suffering on which he 
was called to honour God by pa- 
tient submission to his will. 

The prospect of taking upon 
him the ministerial office, and of 
attending fully to the engagements 
preparatory to: it, had acquired 
the complete possession of his 
soul: and the disappointnient of 
his hopes seems to have created, 
especially at first, intense mental suf- 
fering. To a friend who visited 
him, he expressed himself, on this 
subject, in the following manner : 

* How mysterious are the ways 
of God in his providence!” His 
friend observing that all would be 
made plain hereafter, he said, “ I 
do not mean with régard to suf- 
fering ; many think that God deals 
with them in a mysterious way, 
when they suffer, but I do not 
think so; for suffering is the na- 
tural effect and consequence of 
sin, and it is a wonder that we 
suffer no more than we do: but I 
mean with regard to myself and 
my call to the work of the mini- 
stry : for I most certainly believed 
that I was called to that great 
work, and in obedience to that 
call I entered upon my studies ; 
and now that I.am taken from 
them, ‘it seems to me dark and 
mysterious.” Here the person ob- 
served that his ease was not singu- 
lar—that similar instances had oc- 
curred in our own day—and that 
the conduct of God towards Da- 
vid, king of Israel, when he for- 
bad him to build the temple, was 
@ scriptural instance. He was 
much affected with the compari- 
son. He wept. He tried to stifle 
his feelings, and said, his tutor had 
made; the same remark in a letter. 
The. scene, said this friend, was 
more affecting than I can describe. 
His heart was evidently fixed on 
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the ministry, and his only wish 
for life arose from his desire to 
serve God in the sanctuary. 

In the early part of his confine- 
ment, speaking of ‘futurity, and 
his desire of confidence in Christ, 
he said, “ Oh, how awful must 
death appear to those who have no 
hope beyond this life! To know 
that we are leaving all that is near 
and dear to us, even if it were to 
be annihilated, is a very gloomy 
thought ; but to enter on a state 
of being, of which we can know 
so little in this life, without a well- 
grounded hope of being happy, 
would be insupportable.” And, 
while adverting to the encourage- 
ment afforded by the promises of 
the Gospel, he added, “ There is no 
want of evidence ; there is, | am 
convinced, sufficient evidence in 
the word of God for me, and for 
every one; but I want that faith 
which would enable me to rely 
firmly and fully on the Redeemer ; 
I feel that it is a hard thing to 
believe.” His sufferings were of 
no ordinary kind. Besides dis- 
tressing nausea, and sickness of 
long continuance, he was af- 
flicted with the most tormenting 
pains in his back and loins. These 
were often so intolerable, that his 
groans were heard throughout the 
house, insomuch that his mother, 
most unremitting in her tender at- 
tentions to him, was obliged to 
force herself away from him, 
whilst she hardly knew where to 


flee, to escape the sound of his heart- 
rending cries. In these agonies 
the influence of grace was visible. 


There was no disposition to re- 
pine, and in the wenn cnet of 
his pains he expressed the greatest 
feat, lest Masentabive sufferings 
should render him impatient. On 
this account he wept, and said, 
“ The dread of ‘becoming impa- 
tient makes me look on death as 
desirable.” A mind not very sus- 
ceptible may form some idea of 
the emotions the family must have 
felt, when they headil his feeble 
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voi¢e, in the intervals of su ded 
pain, uttering his pious feelings in 
hymns of praise to his God and 
Redeemer. In the course of time, 
however, it pleased the Lord to re- 
move those violent pains; but the 
frequent retarns of sickness con- 
tinued-almost to the last. During 
the entire period of his afflictions, 
his patience was exemplary. He 
showed much gratitude for the 
common blessings of life; while 
with deep humility, and unfeigned 
contrition, he reflected on the evil 
of sin. Communion with God, 
however, was his relief. To him, 
in his ‘emergencies, he flew for 
grace and mercy; he waited for 
his salvation, and doubted not 
that he should be made more than 
conqueror in due time, through 
Him that loved him. Yet dark is 
the valley of the shadow of death. 
On the believer there the light 
does not always shine alike. Our 
suffering friend had his moments 
of comparative darkness. Writing 
to his brother at Rotherham, one 
of the family inquired what he 
‘should say of the state of his 
mind. -He replied, that he was 
confused, and could scarcely give 
any account of it. He. added, 
that sometimes he was tempted to 
wish to continue here; © but he 
considered, that if spared years 
longer, he should still have to die, 
and that therefore he found it best 
to live near to God by prayer, to 
be looking constantly to thé cross 
of Christ, and to be humbly wait- 
ing his will ing him: he 
added, that, on the whole, he was 
comfortable in his mind. — The 
tunities which the writer of 
s account had of knowing the 
state of his mind were ample ; and 
he can testify, that as his views of 
divine truth were remarkably clear, 
-8o, in general, his confidence a 
peared to be unshaken; and he 
-was blest. with much of that peace 
“* which the world cannot give or 
take away.” ; 
‘On the Wednesday before. his 
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death he fainted and was con- 
vulsed. It was now evident that 
his faculties were impaired; he 
was unable, except occasionally, 
to converse with or distinguish 
those around him. On the Satur- 
day, his mother said to him, she 
hoped that “ he would soon be 
relieved from all his troubles, but 
we must wait with patience ;” to 
which he assented, intimating that 
it would be folly in us to attempt 
to dictate to the Lord. His recol- 
tection now failed him. It is re- 
markable and pleasing, that, dur- 
ing the deranged state of his 
faculties, his lan invariably 
breathed a spirit of piety, submis- 
sion, and devotion. After much 
suffering, his death was easy and 
without a struggle. He expired 
soon after twelve o'clock, in the 
night of June 24, 1820. 

To a crowded auditory, on the 
the Lord’s day evening, July 2d, 
the event was attempted to be 
improved, by Mr. Prattman, from 
Rev. vii. 14. “ These are they 
which have come out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 

William Raine was a youth of 
promise, who bade fair to be- 
come eminently useful in: the 
church of Christ. Dispensing, 
however, with his intended ser- 
vices, the Lord called him away, 
and gave him a crown of glory. 
The events of providence are often 
involved in mystery. The Lord’s 
ways are not our ways. He con- 
tinues or dispenses with the la- 
bours of his servants as he sees 
fit, without being accountable to 
any one. However important, or 
tous desirable, their lives may 

to be, he can accomplis 
his designs without them, if he 
chooses. Ministers, though full 
of golden treasure, are but earthen 
vessels, easily broken, and of un- 
certain duration ; and, therefore, 
our confidence should never rest 
on them, but on the Lord, ‘the 
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great Shepherd of the sheep, 
« Who is Paul, and who is Apol- 
los, but ministers by whom ye 
believed?” ‘‘ Cease ye from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils ; 
for wherein is he to be accounted 
of ?”—Yet as it is emphatically by 
the ministry of the word that sin- 
ners are converted, and saints edi- 
fied, and divine truth maintained 
in its purity and power in the 
world ; when the Lord is pleased 
to call away, by death, his ser- 
vants from scenes of active and 
efficient exertion, let us look 


around with compassion on the 


fields already white to the harvest, 
and “ pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that he would send forth la- 
bourers into his harvest.” 

Perhaps it may not be imper- 
tinent to remark here, that, in 
those who are preparing for the 
ministry, diligent, and even in- 
tense application, being ordinarily 
essential to success, is honourable 
and praiseworthy. Nevertheless, 
a prudent regard to health should 
be preserved. Night studies, in 
particular, ought to be avoided, as 
insidiously destructive of life, or 
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detrimental to health and comfort. 
Of Dr. Owen, when,a student of 


Queen's College, Oxford, we are: 


told, that “he allowed himself, for 
several years, not. more than four 
hours sleep in a night, and that 
he is said to have declared, in 
later life, that he would gladly 
part with all the learning acquired 
by sitting up late at study, could 
he but recover the health he had 
lost by it.” . 

Finally; when death, that in- 
satiate enemy of our earthly 
hopes and comforts, strikes his 
blow, and the prostrate victim is 
youth=-pious youth—and one like 


him who hasnow beendescribed:— . 


let the animating declarations, and 
the salutary warnings of the Gos-. 
pel, sink deep inte our hearts—, 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in, 
Lord.”——‘“* Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth” — 
and “ watch, for at such an hour as 
ye think not, the Son of man com- 
eth.” May he find us in a prepared 
attitude, and say to each one of us, 
“ Well done, good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” W. L. P. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 
DR. DODDRIDGE. 


( To the Rev. R. Frost, of Yarmouth.) 


No. III: 

“< Northampton, June 18, 1746. 
“ Rev. and dear Sir,—I heartily 
thank you for your last kind letter 
front St. Ives, which found me 
better than you left me. I conti- 
fued mending on Thursday and 
Friday, but on Saturday a cholick 
seized me, which held me all night, 
ani I was, I think, more severely 
landled by that than any of the 
symptoms of my former illness. 
But I bless God I am now pure, 
‘ayy and finely recovered, but I 
‘very well bear writing, and, 

Cona. Mac. No. 50. 


therefore, borrow the pen of a 
friend to you, as I have done for 
most of the letters I have been 
constrained to write, which, as se-. 
veral of my young gentlemen are 

ing home, have been not a few, 

can’t recollect the days of that 
most obliging visit which you, my 
dear friend, made us, without a 
raixture of delight and sorrow, 
Providence seems to havé prepared 
to make the disappointment ag 
sensible as possible, in those days 
it deprived me of your company, 
by the pleasure with which I had 
spent the former days in it. Yet 
I would. not forget how much I 
have to be thankful for, that. I was 


capable of enjoying yout company 
K 


66 
during those days, and especiall 

of attending In and phe 4 fe 
your delightful labours in the pul- 
pit, which have left behind you a 
very dear memorial, not in my 
heart alone, and that of my wife, 
upon which I assure you they 
have made a most friendly impres- 
sion, but also upon a great many 
of my people; one of whom I 
have already heard affectionately 
blessing God, in prayer, that he 
has given his church such a mi- 
nister as you are, for that I know 
was the design of what he ex- 
pressed. There was one thing 
that vexed me heartily, and it was 
entirely to be ascribed to that dis- 
sipation of thought, which my ill- 
ness occasioned. I mean that af- 
ter all the good services you had 
done us in publick, you should be 
suffered to pay for your own horse. 
The impropriety of this I recol- 
lected before you had been gone 
five minutes from the inn, and ac- 
cordingly sent, but to no manner 
of pu , in hopes of preventing 
it. I heartily wish you would let 
me know what that expence was, 
and would allow me to repay it.* 


I hope, dear Sir, I may, by this 


time, congratulate you on being 
returned, after a safe and prosper- 
ous journey, to your own delight- 
ful abode, where, I thank God, 
you are so easy and so happy, and 
where I pray that all desirable 
blessings may be multiplied upon 
you from the great and gracious 
rege" Ni is capable of mak- 
ing all gifts and graces, of eve 

kind, to abound to us. I think 
every sermon you preached seems 
to have grown more delightful to 
our friends than the former, and I 
really hope that many souls will 
have reason to bless God for what 
they heard from you, which I am 
sure will be the best equivalent 





* Query. . Are not our country minis- 
ters frequently exposed to considerable 
pense in this way, while in the service 


ex 
of the public ? Surely the good Doctor’s 
example is worthy of imitation. 
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nsive’ 
labour of love that brought you ; 
amongst us; and among le 


you can receive for the ex: 


that honour you more, and love 


you better, I will venture to say, ~ 


you cannot easily go. My hum- 


ble service attends Mr. Eldridge, © 


and Justice Marsh, and his lady, 
and all my other Norwich friends, 
when you write. Especially Mr. 
Scot and Miss, who, I dare say, 


will be glad to hear I am so much ° 


better than when Mr. Kippis left 
me. I hope all that has endeared, 
and all that has interrupted, our 


converse, will teach us, my dear 


friend, to look upward and quicken 
our desires after that blessed world, 
where the endearments of rational 
and Christian converse shall be 
infinitely improved, and no more 
interruptions shall be known. 

In 
scribe myself, with a heart full of 
the sincerest and most cordial 
esteem, Rev. and dear Sir, your 


om 


is pleasing hope, I sub- ze 


most affectionate brother and ob-' [ 


liged friend and servant, 
P. Doppripee. 


REMARKS ON LUKE i. 16, 17. 
(To the Editors.) 
Gentlemen, 


Ir has often been asked by Uni- © 


tarians, with an air of triumph, 
and in the tone of confidence, “ if 


Jesus were indeed God, how comes — 


it to pass that the Evangelists no- 
where plainly and distinctly affirm 


him to be such, and that in no 
of their writings that title ~ 
is employed to characterize him, | 


whose life, and death, and resur- 
rection, they record ?” 


I should © 
deem it perfectly unnecessary to © 


_—— 
On % Pcie 


Speke 





occupy your pages with a formal | 


refutation of this gratuitous and 
unfounded assertion, after the ela- 


sao 


borate, and, to every unprejudiced | 


mind, most convincing discussion 
of this important subj con- 
tained in Dr. J. P. Smith’s late 


work, on the “ Scripture Testi- | 


mony to the Messiah.” 


My pre- [ 


sent design is merely to point the | 
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attention of your readers to the 
above-cited passage, as containin, 
a most direct contradiction to all 
such assertions, by whomsoever 
they may be made. There is no 
meaning in words, if the obvious, 
the inevitable, import of this pas- 
sage, when translated according 
to the established rules of gram- 
mar, be not, that HE, of whom 
John was the harbinger, before 
whom that prophet went, and 
whose way he was to prepare, 
was, in reality, the Lord God of 
Israel. No arguments can be ne- 
to prove, to any believer 
in Christian revelation, that John 
the Baptist was exhibited, in an- 
cient prophecy, as the forerunner 
of the Messiah, and that to those 
prophecies there is a most obvi- 
ous reference, in the words of the 
angel to Zacharias. If it be ad- 
mitted, that Jesus Christ is that 
Messiah, the conclusion is most 
obvious and irresistible, that He 
must also be the Lord God of Israel. 
“ He shall go before him,” 
(mpoehevoerac évm@mov avré.) or, 
more literally, “ he shall go be- 
fore in the presence, or sight of 
him.” How accurately does this 
define the precise circumstances 
in which John was placed, with 
reference to the Messiah, He pre- 
ceded him, as being his elder by 
birth, but only, as it were, by a 
single pace. Still his ministry was 
carried on “in the presence” of 
Jesus, who was amongst his audi- 
tors, and who received baptism at 
his hands! The grammarian, apart 
from all theological questions, na- 
turally asks, “‘ To whom does avre 
relate—what is its antecedent ?” 
He glances back to the preceding 
line, and instantly perceives, that 
the one, the only possible ante- 


cedent, is, kyprov roy Oeoy avrwr. 
Nor is it possible to resist the 


grammatical conclusion, that both 
words refer to the same person ; 
that is, that HE, whom John pre- 


ceded, was. no other than “ THE 
-Lorp Gop or Isragw.” 


I felt 
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curious, Gentlemen, to see by what 
evasion the impugners of the doc- 
trine of the deity of Christ had 
contrived to avoid a conclusion 
which must be so fatal to their 
system; and, for this purpose, 
turned to the passage in the soi- 
disant Improved Version. Were 
not the subject of so solemn and 
sacred a nature, it would have 
been most amusing to perceive the 
miserable shift to which the learn- 
ed editors of that work were 
driven, in rendering the passage, 
so as to avoid both Scylla and 
Charybdis—so as neither to ex- 
pose themselves to the charge of 
having grossly violated all the 
rules of grammatical construction, 
nor to commit a felo de se. It would 
not do to deny that John was the 
harbinger of the Messiah ; it was 
equally impossible to find out ano- 
ther antecedent for avre ; and to 
admit that these divine appella- 
tions. were given by an inspired 
writer to the Messiah, was still 
more revolting to their prejudices. 
In this terrible dilemma, what was 
to be done? Not a manuscript was 
to be found in which the passage 
was wanting, or which contain- 
ed a various reading suited to 
their purpose; not a_ version 
could be discovered, that war- 
ranted a different rendering of the 
Greek text ; not one, even of the 
heterodox fathers, could: be ad- 
duced, as an authority for some 
more convenient and practicable 
reading. Thus solitary and de- 
serted, at their utmost need, no 
alternative remained, but at once 
to commit a literary fraud, and cor- 
rupt the sacred text, by foisting in 
a word, which is not in the origi- 
nal, and substituting another for 
the genuine reading. In that rare 
specimen of sacred criticism to 
which I have just referred, the 
passage in question is thus trans- 
lated: “ He shall go before Christ, 
in the sight of the Lord God.” 


‘Here it is evident, that, without 


the. least authority; the word 
K2 
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xptsov is introduced, and instead 
of avre, the phrase, Lord God, is 
repeated, from the former verse ; 


thus endeavouring to make it ap- - 


pear, that éwo persons are spoken 
of, when both grammar and com- 
mon sense show that the Evange- 
list intended but one. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of remark, that both 
the points contended for in the 
preceding remarks are conceded. 
The translator admits, that the 
personage whom John was to pre- 
cede eC Christ ; he admits, too, 
that the antecedent of avre is 
kiptoy rov Geov; and being com- 
pelled to make these concessions, 
the unwelcome conclusion, that 
Christ, or the Messiah, is called 
expressly by the Evangelist “ the 
Lord God of fsrael,”*could no other- 
wise be avoided, than by a deli- 
berate and wilful mistranslation of 
the sacred text. So much for the 
integrity of the most learned critics 
of the nineteenth century! But 
what else could be expected than 
the most degrading subserviency 
to system, from persons who would 
even represent the Apostle Tho- 
mas as uttering a profane oath in 
the presence of his Master, and 
the holy martyr Stephen as ex- 
piring in the very act of idolatry, 
rather than admit that the one de- 
voutly acknowledged Jesus to be 
the Lord his God, and that the 
other employed his latest breath in 
prayer to the eternal Son of God ! 
X. Y. Z. 





REMARKS ON PIETY IN CON- 
NEXION WITH LEARNING. 

‘* Si nihil ad percipiendam colendamque 
virtutem literis adjuvarentur, nunquam 
S ad earum studium contulissent.”’—- 

1c, 
TRANSLATION. 

“« They would never have devoted them- 
selves to the pursuit of learning, unless 
they had been aided thereby in the dis- 
covery and cultivation of virtue,” 


Ir has frequently been urged, as 


an objection against a course of li- 
beral education, that the study of 


languages, philosophy, and other 
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branches of literature, has a ten- 
dency to impair devotional habits. 
This tendency has been considered 
as-arising from the very nature of 
intellectual pursuits, which are 
said to be too abstract, speculative, 


and frigid, to comport with that | 


warmth of religious feeling which 
is highly desirable. But a more 
serious, and apparently plausible, 
argument has been pointed out in 
that spirit of pride and mental am- 
bition which have but too often 
been found the attendants of su- 
perior learning. These, it is al- 
leged, generate a proportionate dis- 
regard to the authority of divine 
revelation. 

Now, as the legitimate end of 
all education is the discipline and 
improvement of the mind, it is an- 
tecedently improbable that instruc- 
tions, adapted to answer this pur- 
pose, should be productive of any 
bad consequences. That classical 
and philosophical inquiries are 
adapted to accomplish this object, 
no one, who understands their na- 
ture, will attempt to deny. In 
short, no one can rationally main- 
tain the sentiment under exami- 
nation, unless he is able to demon- 
strate that there is a necessary con- 
nexion between the improvement 
of the mental powers, and the de- 
terioration of the moral qualities. 

Fact cannot be alleged in sup- 
port of the opinion, that intellec- 
tual pursuits have necessarily an 
unfavourable influence on the de- 


vout affections, or the religious © 


Innumerable instances 
are to be found of men, who, 


principle. 


though endowed with the most _ 
splendid talents, were distinguish- | 


ed by the profoundest piety ; and 
who united to the loftiest at- 
tainments in literature, all that is 


amiable in humility, and all that is | 


ardent in devotion. But let it be 
admitted, that literature and sci- 
ence do contribute sometimes to 
damp the fervour of the spirit, 
and to produce a habit of abstract 
thought on religious, as well as on 
other subjects: is this an_objec- 
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tion so. weighty as to evince the 
propriety of abstaining from them 
altogether?” Without being justly 
suspected of a wish to depreciate a 
high state of Christian feeling, may 
we not express a doubt that a ten- 
der susceptibility of religious im- 
pressions, is occasionally owing to 
notliing more than natural consti- 
tution, or physical excitement? Is 
the strength of the devout principle 
to be estimated merely by the ar- 
dour of the affections? Even on the 
supposition that mental pursuits 
do, in many cases, repress the 
warmth of sacred feeling, it will, 
perhaps, admit of discussion, whe- 
ther what is lost in fervour, is not 
gained in judgment ; and whe- 
ther the alleged diminution of ar- 
dour is not amply compensated by 
an increase of knowledge, and by 
the formation of correct habits of 
thought. The best and most es- 
tablished Christians are not always 
distinguishable by the warmth of 
their spiritual affections ; but of- 
tener by the soundness of their 
principles, the humility of their 
dispositions, and the integrity and 
stability of their character. Strong 
feeling, too, unless under the sa- 
lutary control of reason, is to be 
considered, even with respect to 
Teligious concerns, as an evil, ra- 
ther than a benefit. The principal 
design of the wisest systems of an- 
cient philosophy, was to subjugate 
the passions to the authority of the 
judgment. And it is a fact, esta- 
blished by the history of nations, 
as well as of individuals, that in 
proportion as we advance towards 
the perfection of our intellectual 
nature, feeling becomes chastened 
and regulated by the influence of 
enlightened reason. 

If then a less vivid state of feel- 
ing is often connected with spiri- 
tual improvement, even as it re- 
Spects those persons who are not 
accustomed to studious retirement, 
or abstract disquisitions, it is surely 
not very reasonable to censure, for 
the want of a high tone of reli- 
gious animation, thous whose pur- 
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suits require habits of cautious 
examination and patient research. 
But let us suppose, what is fre- 
quently the case, that the coolness 
and deliberation sometimes pro- 
duced by a course of literary study, 
are applied, in conjunction with 
piety, to the investigation of any 
religious subject : in this instance, 
would not the advantages arising 
from correctness and propriety of 
thought, apart from every other 
circumstance, fully counterbalance 
the want of that additional degree 
of feeling which was formerly pos- 
sessed? It may be safely affirmed, 
that a man truly pious, and whose 
mind is stored with information, 
and habituated to accurate reasori- 
ing, is the most competent to give 
a just interpretation of the word 
of God. Such a person will not be 
satisfied with the licentious prac- 
tice of accommodation; he will 
not affix to any passage of the sa- 
cred oracles, a meaning which 
suits his own fancy, and to which 
the whole scope, and context are 
evidently opposed: he will, gene- 
rally speaking, be supremely anxi- 
ous, as well as best qualified, to 
discover that signification which 
the spirit of truth intended to con- 
vey. In short, while he endea- 
vours to ascertain the genuine sense 
of Scripture, he will bow in hum- 
ble submission to its authority, 
whenever its revelations are plainly 
above the capacity of finite mortals. 

Perhaps it will be urged against 
intellectual pursuits, that they have 
a tendency to produce an undue 
attachment to seclusion, and a con- 
sequent reluctance to occupy any 
sphere of public usefulness. But, 
we may ask, may not a person .be 
quite as useful in the retired walks 
of life, as amidst all the bustle and 
commotion of the world? Are 
there not different ways of doing 
good? May not some individuals 
be more effectually useful, by de- 
voting themselves to study, and 
enriching their minds with the 
treasures of literature, than by 
their most active and persevering 





70 
efforts in a public sphere of 
Christian beneficence? Must there 
be none whose talents fit them 
for the vindication of Chris- 
tianity, in opposition to its ene- 
mies? Is the superiority which 
learning confers, to be possessed 
solely by the adversaries of the 
cross? Must the more intelligent 
and refined classes of society be 
suffered to perish in ignorance of 
the Gospel, because their culti- 
vated minds refuse instruction from 
the untaught and the rude? 

It has also been alleged, that 
the pursuits of learning frequently 
create a spirit of intellectual pride 
and ambition. Now it has been al- 
ready observed, that there are many 
instances in which the deepest hu- 
mility is associated with the great- 
est attainments; and, therefore, 
that the objection, as directed 
against the pursuits themselves, 
is altogether destitute of founda- 
tion. But let it be granted that 
pious persons, in consequence of 
attending to a course of “mental 
improvement, have often been fill- 
ed with flattering ideas of their 
own powers; have felt disposed 
to congratulate themselves on their 
fancied superiority ; and to treat 
with neglect, if not with a degree 
of contempty those of their reli- 
gious acquaintance who might not 
have enjoyed equal advantages of 
education. Let it also be admit- 
ted, that this inclination to form 
an extravagant estimate of their 
own talents and acquirements, has, 
in certain cases, been productive 
of considerable injury, with re- 
spect to their examination of the 
inspired records ; that it has some- 
times led them to imagine they 
were competent to unravel every 
mystery in the Bible; and pre- 
vented them from receiving the 
instructions of the word of God 
with that docility and meekness, 
which are essential to the obtain- 
ing of any real benefit from the 
Scriptures. Did such effects in- 


variably and necessarily flow from 
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the pursuits in question, it would 
be the duty of every man to re- 
probate and despise them: for, we 
may be certain, that whatever has 
an inevitably bad influence on the 
state of the heart, is in itself im- 
proper, and ought to be avoided. 
If mental attainments are incom- 
patible with the profoundest sub- 
jection to the authority of God ; if 
they must beget feelings of pride, 
or ambition, or repugnance to the 
doctrines of revelation ; or be the 
means of retarding the growth of 
piety ; then let us treat with con- 
tempt all the imposing claims of 
science and philosophy, and admit, 
as an article of our creed, and a 
rule of our pursuits, the old popish 
maxim, that “ ignorance is the 
mother of devotion” But if it 
has been shown that literary acqui- 
sitions have no such unavoidable 
effect, but that, on the contrary, 
they are calculated to have a bene- 
ficial influence on the devout mind ; 
it behoves us to reject every sen- 
timent of hostility which we may 
have entertained against them, and 
to concede to them that award of 
approbation which sound judg- 
ment pronounces. In our present 


imperfect state, we may, though ~ 


truly pious, receive injury from 
almost every employment and 
every acquisition: we may con- 
vert the most salutary food, which 
was intended to administer to our 
nourishment, into the deadliest ~ 
poison. - 

The enjoyment of wealth is apt | 
to render believers proud, and self- 
willed, and not sufficiently mind- ~ 
ful of their spiritual interests ; but | 
from this circumstance, are we to 
interdict the possession of riches, 
as in themselves evil? May they | 
not be enjoyed without producing 
any bad consequences, and even | 
be made subservient to the diffu- 
sion of extensive good? Intellec- | 
tual acquirements may operate as 
powerful temptations, and these 
temptations may form no small © 
part ‘of our probationary disci- 
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pline: but then it should be re- 
membered, that the same may be 
said of almost every pursuit and 
apnea which is not strictly 
religious. 

The effects which literary stu- 
dies are directly calculated to pro- 
duce, and which they do fre- 
quently produce, on a truly pious 
person, is a more humbling view 
of human nature, in its present 
lapsed and imperfect state, and a 
more ardent attachment to the re- 
velations of the Bible. If a con- 
viction of our own ignorance is 
the first lesson that real know- 
ledge teaches, what humility must 
be found in the breast of a good 
man, whose information is daily 
becoming more enlarged, and his 
faculties more expanded! From 
the various and contradictory opi- 
nions of illustrious men, on almost 
every topic, what confirmations 
will he derive of the truth and 
excellence of the Scriptures, which 
assert both the degradation of our 
powers from their original recti- 
tude, and the necessity of super- 
natural influence to restore them 
to their former perfection! And, 
as he advances in the path of lite- 
rature, and acquires increasingly 
vivid perceptions of classic excel- 
lence; while his enthusiasm is 
awakened by the songs of Homer, 
or his principles strengthened by 
the sublime instructions of Epic- 
tetus; he will feel more deeply 
the value of that holy book, which, 
while distinguished for all the 
beauties of composition, lays down 
a system of morals infinitely supe- 
rior to the wisest theories of anti- 
quity, and sanctioned by the dis- 
tinct revelation of a judgment to 
come, 

In a word, whatever has a ten- 
dency to show us the imbecility of 
our mental powers, and lead us to 
seek, with more humility and ear- 
nestness, that ‘“ wisdom which 
cometh from above ;” whatever is 
calculated to extirpate our preju- 
dices, and to form in us habits of 
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clear and correct thinking; or to 
enlarge our views of the Deity, of 
the world, or of our own hearts ; 
must be pronounced, in the judg- 
ment of every enlightened and im- 
partial man, a blessing of incalcu- 
lable value. They who object to 
learning, on the ground of its hos- 
tility to religion, are generally 
themselves destitute of literary ad- 
vantages; and, therefore, however 
they may be respected for their 
piety, they are, in this particular, 
entitled to little regard. Igno- 
rance of every kind loves the dark- 
ness in which it is shrouded. 
Spenser has very beautifully illus- 
trated this idea in his allegorical 
representation of error : ; 
“* For light she hated as the deadly bale, 
Ay wont in desert darkness to remaine, 
Where plaine none might her see, nor she 
see any plaine.” 
As we then value truth, which 
dwells in light, in opposition to 
error, that broods in darkness, let 
us show, by our endeavours to 
unite intellectual excellence with 
real religion, that while the former 
is never so pleasing as when join- 
ed to the latter, the latter is never 
more lovely, and seldom so efficient 
as when associated with the former. 
Horatio. 
A STATEMENT OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL EVIDENCES OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. 
(Continued from p. 19.) 

II. Tue period occupied by the 
ministry of Christ and his apostles 
next demands our attention. 

To accomplish this part of our 
undertaking, it becomes necessary 
for us to review the principal 
events of this period, and then, 
by a statement of the evidence on 
which their truth is founded, to 
connect them with the proof aris- 
ing from the general history of 
Christianity in support of its claim 
to a divine original. 

1. The principal events of this 
period are the following: In the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
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emperors of Rome, Jesus Christ, 


was born, lived, and died in the 


land of Judea. During his life he 


declared himself to be the Saviour 
of the world, whose coming had 
been foretold by the prophets: he 
promulgated the doctrines ‘of the 
Christian religion; wrought nu- 
merous miracles, delivered many 
predictions, and collected a num- 
ber of followers, out of which he 
selected twelve to be the wit- 
nesses of his actions, and the pub- 
lishers of his doctrines, He was 
at length apprehended by the 
Jewish rulers, delivered into the 
hands of the Roman governor, 
publicly crucified by his order, 
and honourably interred by Jo- 


seph of Arimathea, a person of 


distinction belonging to the Jewish 
nation. On the. third day after 
his death he rose from the grave, 
was seen by his disciples, con- 
tinued among them forty days, 
and at the expiration. of that pe- 
riod ascended into heaven in their 
presence. His disciples, after the 
departure of their Lord, published 
his doctrines, and declared the 
facts of his resurrection and as- 
cension to the world: they wrought 
miracles, foretold future events, 
suffered innumerable calamities for 
their adherence to the cause of 
Christ, and finally succeeded in 
converting great numbers of both 
Jews and Gentiles, and. in. plant- 
ing Christian churehes in every 
part of the known world. Such 
are the events. whose truth we are 
now to contemplate. 

2. Upon considering these facts, 
it evidently appears, that they 
are of different kinds, and that 
their results bear differently upon 
the subject which is before us. 
The course, therefore, which we 
shall pursue, in stating their evi- 
dences, is to take the least dis- 
putable of them first, and to trace 
the necessary connexion of it with 
the rest, till we arrive at the con- 
clusion which we seek, viz. that 
the Christian religion owes its 
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establishment to the interference 
of divine power and wisdom, The 
least disputable of the facts that 
have been enumerated, is the 
planting of Christian churches in 
several parts of the world during 
this period. From the fact now 
proposed, the most obstinate scep- 
ticism is incapable of withholding 
its assent. It rests upon the testi- 
mony of an unbroken succession 
of historical narration, extending 
from the first of the Christian 
era down to ‘the present times. 
Jews, the fiercest and most unre- 
lenting adversaries of Christianity ; 
pagans, sustaining the antient su- 
perstitions of heathenism, by all 
the charms of eloquence, the fas- 
cinations of wit, and the formi- 
dable powers of the Roman magis- 
tracy, are combined with Chris- 
tian writers in placing this fact 
beyond the reach of controversy ; 
while the continued existence of 
Christian churches, during the 
whole succession of subsequent 
ages, down to our own days, an- 
nihilates every hypothesis which 
is at variance with it. Such be- 
ing the evidence, let us see what 
is the amount of this fact, or what 
is implied in the planting of Chris- 
tian churches, because this will 
assist us to assign its cause, and 
will point out its connexion with 
the other specified facts. “A Chris- 
tian church consisted of a number. 
of persons, great or small, who 
united to perform the worship of 
God, according to the institutions 
of Christ, and to afford assistance 
to each other in all the duties of 
the Christian life. The members 
of such a society agreed to watch 
over each other’s conduct, and b 

fraternal advice, combined wit 

the exercise of salutary discipline, 
to maintain a character consistent 
with the high and holy rules of © 
their religion. The contrast which 
such a society offered, both in 
form and spirit, to the rest of ~ 
mankind, is apparent from the 
well known manners of both Jews 
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and Gentiles ; nor could so mark- 
ed a discrepance from all that was 
sanctified by habits most. con- 
firmed, and prejudices most in- 
veterate, fail to be visited by 


animadversions of the severest 


kind. The Christian religion ex- 
acted from its followers a total 
renunciation of the immoral and 
blasphemous superstitions of the 
Gentiles, nor would it tolerate a 
conformity to Jewish institutions : 
the former it reprobated as the 
worship of what was not God ; the 


latter it abrogated as a system 
- which, having accomplished its 
design, was now to cease for ever. 
| The inevitable result of such an 


opposition to all that the world 
held sacred, was infamy, proscrip- 
tion, and death. These were the 


3 inseparable attendants upon the 


profession of Christianity at its 
first establishment. By combin- 
ing difficulties so formidable, with 
the restraints upon the passions, 
appetites, and licentious inclina- 
tions of men, which the Christian 
religion enjoined, and by adding 
to these the estimation in which 
Christianity itself was holden by 
Jews and Gentiles, to the former 
of whom it was an offence, and to 
the latter folly, we shall form a just 

ion of the obstacles which 


© the first publishers of the Gospel 
had tq surmount ere they could 


plant churches obedient to the 
faith of Christ. To account for 
the first existence of Christian 
churches, we must therefore ad- 
vert to the other facts which have 
been enumerated. For we are 
irresistibly impelled to inquire, by 
what offers of remuneration could 
the missionaries of the cross tempt 
men to abandon the religion of 
their ancestors, to devote them- 
selves to a purity of principle and 

which was at war equally 
with their own feelings and the 
customs of. all around them, to 
embrace obloquy, contempt, and 
death, and meekly to resign the 
possession of whatever is dear and 
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interesting? What was to coun- 
terbalance: this accumulation of 
loss? The sole recompense which 
an apostle of Christ could offer, 
was the kingdom of heaven; a 
happiness future, remote, and in- 
visible. This was the substitute 
for present peace, safety, honour, 
wealth, liberty, life. For this did — 
thousands of every age, and sex, 
and rank, and country, addict 
themselves to a crucified Saviour, 
and regarded “ all things but loss 
for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus their Lord.” 
By what mighty means did agents 
so illiterate and friendless as the 
apostles of Christ, induce a belief © 
that such a felicity was in store 
for the disciples of Jesus of Na- 
zareth? How did they demon- 
strate the truth of their assertions, 
or the certain fulfilment of their 
promises. They appealed to the 
prophecies of ancient times, to the 
characteristics of the Messiah con- 
tained in the scriptures of the Old 
Testament ; these they showed to 
harmonize and concentrate in the 
Saviour whom they preached: 
they appealed to his miracles, his 
virtues, his sufferings, his resur- 
rection from the dead, and his 
exaltation to the right hand of 
God ; and while, by a display of 
invincible patience in the endur- 
ance of every species of suffering, 
they proved the truth of their tes- 
timony by the performance of mi- 
racles of the highest order and 
most decisive kind, they demon- 
strated the constant co-operation 
of the divine power. The authen- 
tic records of the Christian church - 
ascribe to such means its first esta- 
blishment, and in the nature of 
the fact itself, an argument of 
irresistible energy is afforded to 
assure us that such means were 
actually applied. Nothing less can 
account for the effect which was 
produced. “ Through mighty signs 
and wonders, by the power of the 
spirit of God,” were churches of 
believers in Christ established: in 
L 
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the most celebrated cities of the 
ancient world, during the period 
which we are now contemplating. 
This is the conclusion to which the 
whole of the argument leads, the 
proof that Christianity owed its 
establishment to the interference 
of the wisdom and power of God. 
Let atheism then weave its flimsy 
systems, and employ its blas- 
phemous speculations to discredit 
the existence of a supreme, intel- 
ligent, and infinite mind ; let in- 
fidelity apply its utmost .intense- 
ness of malignant ingenuity to 
account for facts which it is in- 
capable of invalidating, Christians 
will still maintain their faith in- 
violate, in God the creator of the 
universe, by whose providence all 
its events are regulated; and in 
Jesus the Saviour, whose “ church 
is founded upon a rock, against 
which the gates of hell shall never 
prevail.” 

IIL. We arrive now at the last 
period of our review, that which 
has transpired between the esta- 
blishment of Christianity and the 
present age. 

During this whole period, which 
exceeds seventeen hundred years, 
has the Christian church continued 
to exist. Its fortunes have been 
various, and in the connexion of 
its past history, with its present 
state, we may trace additional 
proofs of its divine original. As 
in this part of our undertaking 
we must refer to the books which 
compose the volume of the New 
Testament, it will be proper to 
state the grounds on which their 
credibility is sustained, It is an in- 
disputable fact, that the greater 
part of these writings were uni- 
versally received as the produc- 
tions of the persons whose names 
they bear, and as containing an 
accurate repgesentation of the facts 
and doctrines of Christianity by 
the primitive Christians, who were 
deeply interested in ascertaining 
ther authenticity, and possessed 
of ample means for this purpose. 
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That the genuineness of any of 
these writings was for a short pe- 
riod questioned by some of the 
early Christian churches, is a cir- 
cumstance which serves to evince 
the care they took to preserve 
themselves from being imposed 
upon, in an affair of such trans- 
cendant importance ; while the ge- 
neral reception which these writ- 
ings speedily obtained, is a satis- 
factory proof that their claims 
needed only to be understood, for 
the removal of the suspicions which 
had attached to them. That the 
whole of the books now included 
in the New Testament did at an 
early period experience this gene- 
ral reception, is apparent from the 
catalogues of the canon to be 
found in the writings of the fa- 
thers, from the numerous citations 
of them made by the same wri- 
ters, from the versions of the New 
Testament into several languages 
still extant, and from the general 
consent of the earliest adversaries 
of christianity to this fact, who in 
their attacks upon the faith of 
Christians would not have failed 
to avail themselves of so powerful 
an argument, had it been in their 
power to shew that the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament was 
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invalidated by the disagreement of _ 


its friends, or its contrariety to 
the truth of history. 
Assuming, on such grounds, the 


credibility of the statements made — 
by the writers of the New Testa- — 
ment, we proceed to examine © 
what additional proofs of the di- © 
vine original of Christianity are to — 
be derived from the events which — 
have transpired since its first pro- 


mulgation. 


1. The first of these events is 0 
to be sought in the history of the 7 


Jews. ‘These people, instigated 


by various pretenders to the cha- 
racter of their long expected Mes- © 
siah, indignant at the yoke im- © 
posed upon them by the Roman 7 
government, and goaded by pas 


sions of the most furious and un-, 
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.governable kind, engaged in a 
contest with the Roman arms, 


which terminated in the destruc- 


tion of Jerusalem, the demolition 
of the temple, and the entire dis- 
solution of their polity both civil 
and ecclesiastical, These events, 
-which took place about seventy 
years after the birth of Christ, and 
near forty after his death, were 
succeeded by the dispersion of the 
Jews who survived these tremen- 
dous calamities among the differ- 
ent nations of mankind. In this 
scattered condition they still ex- 
ist, mingled with people of most 
discordant languages and customs, 
yet retaining unaltered their at- 
tachment to Judaism, and the 
strong discriminating features 
which marked them in the first 
ages of the Christian era. The 
connexion of this event with the 
divine original of Christianity, is 
derived from the predictions of 
Christ and his apostles, respecting 
‘the future fates of the Jewish peo- 
ple. The times in which this event 
should happen, the means by which 
it should be accomplished, and the 
durable consequences which should 
follow, are stated by the sacred 
‘writers in terms so explicit and 
minute, as to wear the appearance 
of a narrative of past transactions 
more than that of a prophetic 
‘enunciation of future events, * 

2. The apostasy which has taken 
place in the Christian church, is 
the next event to which we appeal 
in support of the divine original of 
the Gospel. The pages of eccle- 
siastical history disclose the na- 
ture and extent of this apostasy, 
the vestiges of which are also suf- 
ficiently apparent in the present 
eondition of multitudes of the pro- 
fessors of Christianity. Scarcely 
discernible in its first existence, 
the revolt of Christians from the 
first principles and conduct of the 


* See Matt. chaps. xxiii. xxiv. Mark, 


chap. xiii. Luke, chap. xvii. Romans, 


chap. ii, - 
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apostolic churches advanced by 
degrees almost imperceptible, till 
in the profound darkness, and 
in the accumulated superstitions, 
crimes, and blasphemies, which 
were associated with the name: of 
Christ, during the period of the 
middle ages, it attained its utmost 
growth of impiety. Deriving its 
origin from the ignorance and cre- 
dulity of the people, combined 
with the ever growing pretensions 
and insatiable ambition and ava- 
rice of the priesthood, it perverted 
the holy institution of the Gospel, 
into the most powerful means of 
temporal aggrandizement, and the 
most formidable engine of fanatical 
persecution under the operation of 
which mankind has ever groaned. 
Upon the promises and declara- 
tions of Christ purely spiritual, 
and tending by the gentlest and 
most benevolent methods to pro- 
mote the best interests of the hu- 
mat race, were founded the fan- 
tastic hierarchies, and intolerable 
usurpations of the Eastern and 
Western churches, and the enor- 
mous influence of the ey of 
Rome. [From this mournful in- 
stance of human corruption, we 
are, however, able to deduce an 
argument of no small force in sup- 
port of the divine original of 
Christianity. The commencement 
of this defection was noticed by 
the apostles of Christ; and they 
foretold in express terms, as well 
as by symbolical representations, 
the height to which it would ar- 
rive, and the overthrow which it 
would experience. Many ages prior 
to the final usurpations of the 
priesthood, and the placing of the 
triple crown upon the head of the 
Roman pontiff, had the pen of in- 
spiration declared, * “ that the man 
of -sin should be revealed, the son 
of perdition: who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is 





* 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4. See also the dif- 
ferent parts of the Apocalypse relating to 
the usurpations of Antichrist. 
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called God, or that is worshipped ; 
so that-he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, shewing himself 
that he is God.” By the same 
unerring hand were traced, with 
the utmost precision, in another 
place, events which the Christian 
world has seen verified, and the 
effects of which have not subsided 
to this day. “ Now the Spirit 
speaketh expressly that in the lat- 
ter times some shall depart from 
the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of devils, 
speaking lies in hypocrisy, having 
their consciences seared with a hot 
iron; forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats 
which God hath created to be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving of them 
which believe and know the 
truth.” * 

3. In the last place, the pre- 
servation of the Christian church, 
amidst the numberless dangers to 
which it has been exposed, by 
outward violence and inward cor- 
ruption, stands as a decisive argu- 
ment of the patronage of heaven. 
We draw this conclusion from the 
promises of Christ that his church 
should survive every attack aimed 
at its existence and purity, and 
from the interference of divine 
power by which these promises 
have been aecomplished. The 
continued existence of a church, 
founded on principles entirely 
spiritual, during so many ages of 
unrelenting opposition, furnishes 
us with a fulfilment of prophecy, 
clearly distinct from every con- 
jecture of human sagacity. All 
the probabilities which serve as 
guides to the foresight of men, 
were decisively adverse to the 
perpetuity of the Christian cause, 
when Christ declared that it was 
founded on a rock, which should 
successfully resist all the combi- 
nations of its enemies. Nothing 
inferior to that penetrating eye, 
which beholds with equal clear- 


ness the present and the future, 
could have predicted such an issue 
of the preaching of Christ and his 
apostles, opposed as they were, to 
all that is formidable in numbers, 
worldly policy, and in determined 
malignity. 

For the completion of this argu- 
ment, we have still to consider 
that the existence of genuine 
Christianity is, in all times and 
places, a demonstration of the 
presence and agency of God. 
Every real Christian is a living 
witness of the divine original of 
the Gospel. In him is exhibited 
the power of omnipotence. In 
the purity of his heart, and the 
sanctity of his manners, are the 
gracious promises of God verified. 
“ Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean: 
from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols, will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within 
you; and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and 
I will give you a heart of flesh. 
And I will put my spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my sta- 
tutes ; and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments, and do them.”* Of the 
force of this argument Christians 
themselves are indeed the most 
susceptible; yet such is its na-. 
ture, so little to be effected by 
means merely human, that it 
stands an indelible monument of 
the power and grace of God, ex- 
pressed in characters which in- 
filels may read, and in which the 
opposers of the Gospel may be- 
hold the sure indications of their 
utter defeat, and the presages of 
the final ruin of their cause. 

We have thus, with a rapidity 
indispensible to our object, sur- 
veyed the history of the revelation 
which God has given to man by 
Jesus Christ. Though merely a 
sketch, and that a very imper- 
fect one, of what the friends of 





* 1 Tim, iv. 1, 2, 3. 


* Ezek. xxxvi. 25--27. 
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the Gospel have to offer in de- 
fence of their faith and hope, yet, 
attentively contemplated, it will 
furnish to Christians a satisfactory 
proof, that they have “not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables,” 
but that in their reception of the 
doctrines, and their obedience to 
the precepts of Christ, they are 
following the path which infinite 
wisdom and goodness have traced 
out for them: a path, which all 
the dispensations of heaven, in 
these later ages of the world, are 
conspiring to render more distinct, 
and with greater clearness, to 
show its termination in everlast- 
ing felicity and triumph. That 
the reader may pursue, with in- 
creased confidence, and with grow- 
ing energy, this path of light and 
peace, is the highest object of our 
wishes, and will afford an abun- 
dant remuneration for all our ex- 
ertions in his service. 


300004000008 
QUERY UPON COLLECTING FOR 
BRIEFS. 


At a meeting of ministers held 

recently, some conversation took 

place respecting briefs for collecting 

charity in behalf of sufferers from 

fire, It appeared to be desirable 

to all present, to ascertain, if pos- 

sible, what is the real state of the 

law, and the real condition of dis- 

senters, with regard to these briefs. 

It is well known, that very serious 

objections lie against this mode of 
raising money, however laudable 
the object itself may be ; and it is 
t to obtain accurate know- 

] as to the kind of obligation 
which dissenters are under to pay 
attention tosuch requisitions. Some 
ministers read the briefs from the 
pulpit, or at least their titles, con- 
ceiving that they are bound to do 
so, Others return them with a 
small sum from the deacons, with- 
out bringing them before the con- 
gregation. Others throw them 
by, without taking notice of 
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them in any way. I have, at this 
moment, several in my possession, 
and some have been lost or de- 
stroyed. I have sometimes pub- 
lished them, from the pulpit, 
without their producing any mo- 
ney ; and sometimes the déacons 
have taken charge of them, in 
what way I know not. If any 
person, who is competent to form 
an opinion and to give instruction 
upon this subject, will be so kind 
as to communicate the same through 
the medium of the Congregational 
Magazine, he will confer a benefit 
and a favour upon many. 
Epapuras, 
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REMARKS ON AN ARTICLE IN THE 
ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR NOV. 
1821, UPON TURNBULL’S COM- 
PARATIVE VIEW OF FORMS OF 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


(To the Editors. ) 


Tue function of a Reviewer, while 
justly possessed of power, ought 
not to be exempted from responsi- 
bility. Sheltered, however, by 
the concealment of his name, 
he is too often to utter 
things, which he would not have 
the Terdihood to do, face to faee. 
He has the opportunity of indulg- 
ing his private motives, without 
fear of being discovered. If guilty 
of an injustice toward an author, 
that author has no redress in the 
pages of the work, where he is 
injured ; for when was it known, 
that a Reviewer acknowled 
himself inthe wrong? An author 
who féels himself injured, there- 
fore, must bear it as patiently as 
he can, or find out some quarter, 
where he may be likely to. make 
his complaint heard. 

As the author of the work above 
referred to, I think it due to the 
subject I have treated, and to my- 
self, to take some notice of the 
very unfair and uncandid criti- 
cisms on it, which have appeared 
in the Eclectic Review. I am 


quite prepared to encounter a dif- 
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ference of opinion on this or any 
other subject; but I ought not to 
pass over what I cannot but consi- 
der a wilful and designed misre- 
presentation. The Reviewer does 
not like my book. He is a stiff 
and rigid Independent; and he 
has entered upon the work of re- 
view, with an evident intention 
of bringing the book and the au- 
thor into as much disrepute as pos- 
sible. The whole review, (and it 
is not a short one) is employed in 
endeavouring to catch at a mis- 
take, or discover an inconsistency. 
This spirit, though not the most 
lovely, I should have borne with 
for the sake of advantage to the 
subject, had it shed any such 
light on my mind: I remember 
my school lesson, fas est ab hoste 
.docert. But when I find a Re- 
viewer straining every nerve to 
expose me as a blunderer, in- 
capable of putting two ideas toge- 
ther, I see reason to aim at reach- 
ing his conscience by expostula- 
tion; and at confuting his mis- 
statements at the bur of the public. 

The Reviewer sets out with an 
endeavour to prejudice his readers 
against my work, by stating, that 
it, offers “ no pear, fos Ai of a 
very novel kind,” On the subject 
of church-government, if any thing 
can be said that is at all novel, 
supported by evidence, it is surely 
worthy of some attention. I know 
not what wonders of novelty this 
Reviewer is looking for in a sub- 
ject that has occupied the thoughts 
of all divines fer eighteen hundred 
years. But if old truths are placed 
in a different light, and old facts 
employed for a different purpose, 
some greater degree of usefulness 
may be the result. If the Re- 
viewer be really acquainted with 
the subject on which he writes, 


he must know, that several of the 
views I have taken of it, are by no 
means usually found in authors of 
reputation on Church Government. 
But my object has not been no- 
velty. I have studied to be useful 


[Fesrvuary, 


to the chureh of Christ; by “ bring. 
ing forth things new and old.” 
Moreover, if my work be so 
worthless as the Reviewer pre- 
tends, why labour so much to ex- 


pose it to contempt? He might 
have said all he had to say in 
three lines: * This book contains 
nothing very novel ; and what is 
the author’s own, is not worth 
reading: he is only a smatterer 
and blunderer in these things.” 
This is the substance of the Re- 
view. But the labour bestowed 
upon it, at the same time, betrays 
a fear lest the book should enjoy 
any reputation. What the Re- 
viewer's motives may have been, 


it is not for me to determine. j 


There certainly appears to be some 
personality in them not the. most 
creditable to him, whoever he may 
be. At any rate, he writes in the 
true spirit of a retainer and a par- 
tizan. For my part, 1 can honestly 
say, that no such feeling has pos- 
sessed my mind; and, in fact, the 
pages of the work may be safely 
appealed to for the proof. 

The Reviewer proceeds; and, 
in the next line, tells his readers, 
that my “ principal point is, to 
illustrate the authority of Chris- 
tian ministers.” This is not true. 
The principal point is contained 


in the title of the book, viz. A Com- 
parison of Three Systems of Church ~ 
Government; and, by the Light of 
Scripture and Church History, an 7 
Endeavour to forma proper Judg- | 


ment on their respective Merits. 


The Reviewer takes no notice of ~ 
Can. he be ¢alleda © 


this matter ! 
just judge, or a faithful witness— 
which ought to be the character of 
a Reviewer—who can be guilty of 
so gross a misrepresentation? It 
is impossible for any one who 


oe 





or 





meu 


reads the work to consider this as | 


a mere oversight; for the design 


of the work, according to the title, 
is strictly kept in view throughout 


the whole, and enters into all its 


forms and arguments.’ But the 7 


Reviewer, iristead of noticing the 
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real and manifest design of the 
work, chooses to tell those who 
may be waiting to receive his re- 
port of it, what is not true; and 
then falls immediately to nibbling 
and carping at insulated particulars. 
He first misrepresents the design 
of the whole, and then endeavours 
to falsify several of the parts. 

He, at the same time, affects to 
consider mine.as a feeble attempt 
to revive a project, which he had 
the honour of crushing about two 
years ago: and, if a person were 
to derive his information from the 
Reviewer, he would suppose, that 
“the project” is some new-fangled 
scheme which was never heard of 
before ;—some kind of religious 
imposture, a-kin to that of Joanna 
Southcott, and the American pro- 
phet; which he is rendering the 
publica special service in detecting 
and exposing. He does not tell his 
readers, that the system which I 
advocate is, at this day, in opera- 
tion among large bodies of Chris- 
tians in America ; and that, a hun- 
dred and fifty years back, it was 
substantially acknowledged and 
practised by the fathers of the 
present race of Dissenters. It did 
not suit the Reviewer to go into 
the distorical part of the subject, 
except to catch me in an error, if 
hecould. But, surely, a man of 
his extensive knowledge in church- 
history, is well acquainted with all 
the facts to which I have referred ; 
and Iam sure he would have de- 
nied them if possible. I suppose, 
however, all [ shall get from him in 
reply will be, that all these people, 
both of old and of modern times, 
were in the wrong together with 
me: that “they cannot be allowed to 
rule our judgments;” and, therefore, 
they are not to be heard. Herein 
he condemns Elliot, and Mather, 
and Cotton, and Ames, and Robin- 
son himself, and Dr. Owen, and I 
know not how many more of name 
amongst us. Though I am not 


-insensible to the right and_privi- 


lege of private judgment, I would 
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hold it modestly ; and I shall not 
be ashamed to err with such men. 
They may have been fools ;—so 
am I: they may have had sinister 
designs on the church of Christ ; 
—so, it seems, have I. Why does 
not the Reviewer formally, as he 
does by implication, condemn 
them as senseless, and so forth, 
because they were not strict and 
rigid Independents? I have done 
my best to bring forward the 
sentiments of these revered men - 
to the view of the rising genera- 
tion, to whom, for the most part, 
they are unknown. The Reviewer 
would not have people to read 
them. He is welcome to his fears, 
or to his anticipated triumph. He 
seems to think he has “ putdown,” | 
not only my little book, but the 
sentiments it maintains. I can 
assure him, that he has not. While’ 
I hear from every quarter how 
much his Review is disapproved 
of, I, have, at the same time, re- 
ceived sufficient corroboration of: 
the soundness of my principles, in 
the cordial approbation of those, 
whose judgment I ought to esteem ; 
and this, too, from persons of diffe- 
rent denominations, | Moreover, 
I. know, what, it seems the Re- : 
viewer has some scent of, that 
many, dissatisfied with his rigid and 
levelling Independency, have been 
long waiting with anxiety for light 
to direct them in a path, which is 
none of the smoothest or plainest. 
Some have confessed the justness 
of those positions to which they 
were before hostile; and others 
have declared themselves as set at 
rest and ease, by those views which 
I have brought forward. The Re- 
viewer may succeed, in some cases, 
in preventing persons from read. 
ing the work, and in giving those 
who are strangers to me, a bad im- 
pression concerning me personally. 
If he can derive satisfaction from 
reflecting on his achievement—let 
him. But who, in the name of 
mystery, is this potent lord of 
books, ‘and authors, and of the 
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church of Christ, who has only to 
point his iron sceptre at any dis- 
sentient from his mind and will, 
and he is instantly “ put down?” 
Let us all tremble at this invisible 
secret power; nor dare to utter 
our sentiments publicly without its 
awful license ! 

My limits will not allow me to 
enter seriatim into the particulars 
of this unjust and ill-natured cri- 


tique ; nor, speaking generally, do 


-I think it worth while. I believe 


that the prejudices of the Reviewer 
will not allow him to look at any 
thing out of his own sect with 
approbation ; and if we may gather 
any thing from his favourite phrase 
of ‘* putting down,” which he has 
abused, one would think he cannot 
even look at it with toleration. 
On this phrase of “ putting down,” 
which he quotes with great glee 
from Dr. Wardlaw, and which I 
knew the Doctor had used, and in 
what connexion, as well as he 
could tell me, while I was quoting 
those sentiments which suited my 
purpose ; I have to say, that the 
Reviewer has been guilty either of 
an oversight or a misrepresenta- 
tion. I have pleaded for a local 
association of ministers andchurches, 
with which shall be connected an 
appeal and inquiry concerning 
moral and religions conduct. Dr. 
Wardlaw says nothing about this 
in his sermon. What he says, re- 
lates to the Congregational Union 
of Scotland, which embraces all the 
churches of that denomination in 
that kingdom. I have not pleaded 
for a Congregational Union of 
England, as possessing this power 
of ap and inquiry ; nor did I 
intend so to do. According to 
the Reviewer, I have pleaded for 
a national congregational union of 
all the churches in the kingdom, 
possessed of the power of church- 
discipline. “ This is only the fig- 
ment of the Reviewer’s own ima- 


gination.” What I mean to con- 


tend for is stated in pp. 16 and 100 
of ** The ComparativeView ;” where 


' 


[CFeprvary, 
the association proposed is confined 
to those churches which are con- 
veniently situated as neighbours 
for the benefit of Christian commu- 
nion. In the close of the work, I 
have intimated the possibility, as 
it must surely be deemed a thing 
desirable, that all true Christians 
may be brought into closer union 
with each other, as members of one 
great family, and more particularly 
those whose sentiments approxi- 
mate to each other. This kind of 
general union is not to be con- 
founded with the local association 
referred to. The Reviewer's sar- 
casms on this subject are, there- 
fore, wasted. He may gather them 
up and reserve them for a happier 
occasion. 

Moreover, I know that some of 
the Congregationalists of Scotland, 
think in the main with me on this 
subject. They are jealous {and so 
am I) of the abuses to which any 
such interference is liable; but 
they distinctly admit the necessity 
of the thing. 

The Reviewer endeavours again 
to bring me into contempt among 
the unlearned, (the truly learned 
will know how to appreciate his 
contempt,) for quoting an epistle 
commonly ascribed to Ignatius, 
and addressed to Heron, a deacon 
of the church at Antioch, I am 
the greatest simpleton, and so forth, 
for quoting this epistle as genuine, 
when all the world knows, that it 
is spurious! The fact is, I never 
entered into the question, whether 
it was genuine or not. This would 
have been quite out of place in 
my work: and most probably from 
the temper of the Reviewer, had I 
entered into any discussion of the 
subject, and thought proper to re- 
ject it as totally worthless, he would 
have brought against me the opi- 
nions of those learned men, who 
have considered this epistle as 
genuine. It suited my purpose 
to quote it as an ancient docu- 
ment, going under the name of 
Ignatius. When we are quoting 
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any thing from the A postolical Con- 
stitutions, for instance, must we 
stop to prove, that they were not 
actually framed by the apostles ? 
No, we quote them as commonly 
going under that name, whether 
rightly designated or not. The Re- 
viewer, therefore, only shows either 
his ignorance or his malevolence 
—perhaps few will fail to discover 
the latter at least—when he thus 
affects to say, that there was never 


‘such a thing heard of as an author 


quoting even a supposititious writ- 
ing, when it stited his purpose. 
But it is the epistle to Heron the 
deacon, which of all others, I 
should not have meddled with. 
Is the Reviewer really a learned 
person, or some ill-bred, and ill- 
natured sciolist, who, under the 
covert of sectesy, feels himself 
secure in- giving vent to the effu- 
sions of conceit and malignity ? 
If he be a learned man, I would 
ask him, whether he believes in 
his conscience, that nothing can be 
said even for the genuineness of 
the epistle to Heron, together with 
others rejected by Archbishop 
Usher—the _ authority on which 
I suppose he depends? After 
considering attentively what is said 
by Eusebius, and Jerome, and 
Ireneus, together with Dupin, 
Campbell, &c., I could bring ar- 
guments to show, that there is no 
such improbability, even of the 
genuineness of the epistle, though 
I would not contend for every part 
of it, as the Reviewer pretends. 
Does the Reviewer really know 
the state of the controversy re- 
specting the epistles of Ignatius ? 
Is he convinced that Ignatius 
never wrote to Polycarp the letter 
usually ascribed to’him, and the 
letter to the Philippians? It is 
more than I am. Usher chooses 
to place the letter to Heron on a 
footing with these, and to consider 
them all as supposititious. Other 
learned men do not. Is the deci- 
sion to rest with the Reviewer? 
Is his contempt to be taken 
Cone. Maca. No. 50. 
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for argument, and his scorn for 
proof ? 

But I will grant, for argument’s 
sake, that the epistle to Heron is 
not authentic, and that it is the 
composition of the fifth or sixth 
century. Still this very ancient 
document is useful to my purpose, 
as serving to show, that certain 
views were entertained by early 
antiquity concerning the office of 
deacon, different from those held 
by most in modern times. We 
are not to reject the document 
because we are uncertain about the 
author: for, if this were lawful, 
we might then reject the book of 
Job, and several other parts of 
Scripture. : 

When I sat down to this reply, 
I intended to expose the misrepre- 
sentations of the Reviewer on the 
subject of authority, and his igno- 
rance of the character of the origi- 
nal Brownists, &c. &c.; but I find 
I have already exceeded the limits 
to which I am necessarily confined. 
I must, therefore, leave the rest, 
together with these remarks, to 
the reflections of the Reviewer ; 
believing, that he will, sooner or 
later, be conscience-smitten: and 
I shall pray that he may repent of 
his sin, and be forgiven. 

I give the Reviewer credit for 
the labour bestowed on the article, 
and so far I have to thank him for 
considering, in reality, though he 
avows the contrary, my work of 
so much importance as to call for 
his most attentive ingenuity, so to 
disjoint and cut out the various 
parts, and recombine them, as to 
makethe work appéar to hisreaders, 
that thing which he would have it 
to be, for the sake of my discredit. 

In treating of a subject attended 
with such peculiar difficulties, as 
that of church-government ; I am 
far from supposing, that I have 
succeeded at all times in discover- 
ing the truth; or that I have not 
sometimes committed mistakes. I 
should ever be glad to have them 
pointed out and corrected.—I sup- 

M 
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pose every author would wish this 
to be done in the spirit of-kindness 
and humility. Such a spirit is, I 
fear, not the qualification which 
Reviewers in general cherish : but 
this article of review is uncommon- 
ly tinctured with the spirit of 
unkindness and) injustice. From 
what cause the Reviewer best 
knows, I believe the Eclectic 
Review gets no credit among re- 
flecting persons from the insertion 
of this article. I take in the work, 
‘and have taken it from the very 
commencement, and shall continue 
to do so, not expecting soon to 
“meet with another such article to 
deform. and disgrace its page. 
The interests of the proprietor 
of the Eclectic Review would not 


ae 


allow of many such in the year, 
though he might find some im- 


- stances of forbearance and forgive- 


ness. 

After all the abuse of the Re- 
viewer, I suspect from several 
circumstances, that my work has 
been of some private service to 
him, and that I may solace myself 
as Horace does in his epistle to 
Meccenas. . , 


Scire velis, mea -cur ingratus opuscula 
lector, 

‘ Laudet ametque domi, premat extra limen 
iniquus ? 

Non ego ventose plebis suffragia yenor, 

Impensis coenarum, et tritae munere vestis. 

* * * * 


Hine ille lacryme. 
J. TurnpuLt. 
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ON THE CHARACTER AND DEEDS OF ALFRED. 


TURN thee, my muse, ’tis emulation calls ; 


Turn thee, 


listen, for her accent falls 


Sonorous on thy ear: she holds a spray 
Of laurel, to involve a sweeter lay, 
A loftier song than thine ; but not a breast 


On which the name of Alfred is imprest 
More deeply than on thine, will she expand 
With the fair donative that fills her hand. 


Fled, fled from Albion, nullified, and gone, 
Are those fell glooms ‘which put their terrors on 
‘When thou wast mortal, when thy regul might, 
Great son of Ethelwolf, made darkness light. 
The tides of learning rise in these last days 
Proudly, and rush a thousand profiuent ways : 
But when thou wast athirst, thy needy lip 
Snatched from the ebbing’ rill a passing sip, 
Unmurmuring, undiverted from thy aim, 

To bless the land that blossoms at thy name. 
Where is the veil opaque, whose sombre folds 
In this millenial dawn no eye beholds ? 

*Tis rent in ‘twain, and shall‘no more be cast 
Where mitred Adrian or his shadow past, 
Whose hands crowned thee, and at that moment shed 
The oil. of majesty upon thy head. 


Gaunt as thy wolves, and as thy forests rude, 
Ineult, barbaric, or but half subdued, 

O England, were thy sons, when Alfred rose 
To meet, to parry, and to crush his foes. 
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Fraternal love had vivified his powers, 
And worn the chaplet of triumphant hours 
Spent in stern war: but now he grasped the reins, 
To lay in dust the honour of the Danes. 
But see his lofty hands put calmly down 
The sceptre, and take off the glittering crown. 
His mind was like the moon,--she travels on 
Thro’ waning shades, and when all light is gone, 
She, rising, turns her cressive periods o’er 
To a full orb of radiance as before. 
He reached the apex of his throne : he gazed 
On countless missiles which diffusely blazed ; 
Then summoning his valour, he descerids 
To fight his enemies—he had no friends, 
His heritage produced none, or they fled 
Whilst kingly rays were fading from his head. 
The foe was satiate, but the scanty flocks 
Of conquered Britain pined amongst the rocks 
Without their shepherd--his imperial form 
In bravery clad like armour, bore the storm 
With his own herdsman, or amidst the pile 
Himself had raised upon a lonely isle. 
Here flowed the condiment of alt his days, 
The relish of his virtues ; here the ways 
Of wisdom were the ways of peace, and earth, 
That had not honoured, wailed his kingly worth. 
His spouse leaned on his breast, his children grew 
Like him, and learned to be heroic too : 
His groupe of servants, undissembling, saw 
His lovely greatness, and fulfilled his law. 
Thy meed, O Fortitude, was gained, and now 
Courage replaced the helmet on his brow ; 
Caution and he went gliding thro’ the coast, 
Bearing its burden of an adverse host : 
The harp hdd won their ears, whilst his had learned 
Where their strength lay, and how their measures turned 
On ruin to Britannia: but anon 
Her chieftains at his signal gathered on, 
And from thine umbrage, Selwood, round they drew 
The obdurate baad, and whom they would they slew, 
Till Ethendune drank rivers from lal veins, 
And death sighed ecstasy across its plains. 
But tho’ his bow invinetbly was bent, 
And bis drawn sword so many bosoms rent, 
The affrighted remnant, clinging to the ground, 
Encompassing his feet, looked up and found 
That sword was sheathed in clemency, that bow 
nce of their woe. 
life he freely shook 
lap of » nor took 


gem 
Which might enhance his own pure diadem. 
But turning to his realm, he saw it waste, 
And lonely, and its glorious throne di 
Then trod its high ascent, put on the vest 
Of equity, and uttered his behest—- 
Pointed his, high caduceus to the sea, 
And bade his foes like evening flee. * 
Like shadows they returned, and spread the wing 
Gregarious, where the sea-mew loves to cling, 
And the keer birdsman’s diligence elude, 
Who plucks from death’s own fangs his daily food. 
But Alfred met their coming > 
And by the fruits of his clear prescience curbed 
Their predal aims ~ Kis calm sagacious mind, 
When passion raised her hand, and sought to bind 
His intellectual eyes; evoked his might, 
Heaved a long sigh, arid hurled her out of sight. 
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The lack of Danish principle he bore 

In combats oft. renascent on the shore, , 

Or the fair inland, ‘till he beat them down, 

And wore a bright, an undivided crown. 

Then Peace flew near, and brought some olive sprays, 

With which she intertwined his final days : 

And he, bencath their , devised 

A consecution which his sons have prized 

Down to this era, a judicial plan, 

Which marks and which defends the rights of man. 

He reached the cliffs of science, ranged the bank. 

Of philosophic waters, stooped, and drank : 

Then tranquil, and supine, beneath some tree, 

Breathed forth his own mellifluous poesy. 

O hadst thou seen that light, whose beams are ours, 

Dawning o’er Papacy, thy highest powers, 

In operose conjunction would have trod, 

The first to show thy realm the path to God. 

Hail to thy memory! yes, let it be 

Our joy, our pride, to hail thy memory ; 

Because tho’ time hath wafted o’er our sphere 

A millenary round since thou wert here, 

We rest upon the pillars thou didst raise, 

Give laws to other climes, .and take their praise. 
SORELLA. 
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PRIZE POEM. 


ON THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


ON yon expanse, where restless breezes sweep 
The varying surface of the swelling deep . 
Where surges roll o’er yet untraversed space, 
And with wide arms the southern embrace. 
There, like the gems on Heaven’s bright tablet traced, 
> 
Bright from their coral beds promiscuous rise, 
Rich in each beauty, Nature’s hand supplies, 
Luxuriant is the soil! the fruitful vale, 
Mestshed by stemeemnctonets covereas sere Sil s 
mountain ipitous igh, 
Yo dechel  ntee Oana eons 
Within the umbrageous groves the cocoa teems 
With mi by genial beams 
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Tho’ decked by science with a specious grace, 
That hides with partial veil its blemished face, 
And tho’ refinement cast her softening hue 
O’er those rough features Nature’s pencil drew. 
Witness ye classic shades, where reason strove 
To solve the mysteries curious fancy wove ; 
And deep research essayed in vain to scan, 
The source, the origin, the end of man. 
How low their best attainments, how debased 
The God they sought, and man how much disgraced. 


Behold the untaught savage—there he reigns 
‘The proud possessor of his fair domains ; 

The gentler claims that civilize, and bind 

In social concord, our more favoured kind, 

His heart perceives not, or but faintly feels, 

Too faint to combat passion’s loud appeals. 

To wrestle with the wave, and, freed from toil, 
Reap the rich produce of the fruitful soil, 
Assuage the calls of hunger, and repose, 

In kindly slumber, all the change he knows. 
Save when aroused by fierce vindictive strife, 
His latent passions start to instant life, 

He leaves the mazes of the midnight-dance, 

To hurl on hostile tribes the furious lance ; 

With scornful rapture triumphs o’er the slain, 
And deals the work of carnage o’er again : 

In solemn rites those scenes of murder close, 
The living sacrifice ! his vanquished foes. 

Oh ’tis without excuse.-——Creation’s frame 
Shows the mild impress of its Maker’s name.— 
Yet they who view it in its fairest form 

A scene almost unruffled with a storm, - 

Have changed his heavenly glory ;—they reverse 
The blessings God designed them to a curse.—— 
Such were thy sons, Taheite ; such the gloom 
Which hung impervious o’er their mournful doom ; 
But mark the contrast, by themselves unsought, 
What has thy hand, Eternal Sovereign, wrought! 
Behold the man, whose senseless vows were paid 
To idol gods, his curious hands had made ; 
Where self-inflicted wounds, or magic spell, 
Invoked their smile, or sought their rage to quell, 
He kneels a convert, changed by power divine, 
In pure devotion at a holier shrine ; 

The moles and bats receive the worthless prey, 
To them he casts his idol-gods away. 


Thrice welcome era ! thus the man possest, 
When Satan held dominion o’er his breast ; 
Whose des: fierceness, baffling all control, 
Betrayed the conflict of his tortured soul ; 
When Christ Omnipotent the word had spoke, 
Which freed his spirit from th’ infernal yoke ; 
Clothed with a heavenly mind at Jesus’ feet, 
With grateful love he takes his lowly seat.— 


Propitious was the wave : the freshing breeze 
Impelled yon vessel o’er the Southern Seas ; 
The sons of science, eager to explore 

The paths of knowledge, sought thy stranger-shore, 
But ah ! how little did their devise 


hour, 
When Christ’s own message came in word and power ; 
That hour arrives, the messengers of peace 
Proclaim to captive souls a sweet release . 
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They re®r the Saviour’s cross, and o’er it wave 
The banner. of his love, and power to save : 

No carnal weapons in their hands are found, 

Nor garments rolled in blood, nor trumpets sound, 
But heavenly weapons, mighty to subdue 

The prince of darkness with his hellish crew : 
With fell dismay, the subtle fiend beheld 

His throne invaded, and his power repelled ; 

He saw and trembled, ore with fury fired, 
Prepared to ravage ere his power expired. 

He sent his legions forth in dread array, 

And fiercer discord marked their 

Yet, as the lurid lightning 

And whirlwind shaking Nature’s solid frame, 
Disperse the grosser vapour, and prepare 

For brighter radiance, and more genial air ; 

So oft does Love omnipotent dispose 

ba jarring passions that his will oppose 

Till armed against themselves their tumults cease, 

And leave the field to Virtue and to Peace. 

A brighter moment dawns, its glories rise, 

The Sun of Righteousness ‘salutes their eyes ; 

A moral splendour, chasing by its ray 

The mist of Ignorance, thst cbecuved their way ; 
To Faith’s enlightened view the cross appears, 

At once to waken, and dispel their fears ; 

Each dark delusion that possessed the soul, 
Resigns its sway at this divine control ; 

The gloomy morai, the dell, 

Where Superstition wrought her secret spell, 

Now proves the haunt, where humble converts raise, 
The secret prayer, or join in social praise ; 

And prince and people own, with sweet accord, 
One faith, one ga = one common Lord.— 
With pious diligence their labours rear 

A holy temple, to the Lord: they fear : 

No gold of Ophir there, nor Tyrian dye, 

Nor curious workmanship, to charm the eye . 

¥et not thy Temple, Zion, though it rose, 

At once the wonder of thy friends and foes, 

E’er owned his presence more than faith can trace, 
In yon pmb monument set ewer grace ; 
Thine was the costly vest, the mercy seat, 

Where righteousness and peace were wont to meet ; 
The bleeding victim, and. the Is fair 
Of promised blessings fature Saye should share ; 
But in those lowly walls, on 
*¢ Where Sin abounded, Grace does more abound.” 
And while assembled in his house of prayer, 
Their God, theit glory, meets his people there. 


Oh bright fulfilment of prophetic strain, 

No more shall saints expect that day in vain ; 
That happy day, when each remoter Isle 

Shall know their Saviour and partake his smile. 
From yon drear region of perpetual snow, 

To where the Tropic-beams intensely glow ; 

O’er continental wastes; the vast expanse 

Of unknown ‘shores ; teeny cn pater cmgany 
No limit shall be found ; o’er things in heave 

And things on earth Guetidun-chalt. hoghren'y 
Contending elements no more shall sweep 
Destruction ‘round ; no more 

For God’s own hand shal? wipe each mournful eye, 
And Sin subdued, e’en Death itself shall die ! 
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The Triple Aim: or, the Improve- 
ment of Leisure, Friendship, and 
Intellect, attempted in Epistolary 
Correspondence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London: 1821. 


Tus author of this volume is evi- 
dently a sensible and well informed 
man, and yet we cannot compli- 
ment him on the way in which he 
has got up his work. With much 
substantial worth in the matter of 
his essays, he seems to us to have 
adopted, for their communication, 
a medium singularly ill adapted te 
the cast of his composition, and to 
the general tenor of his discus- 
sions. He is a reasoner “ all com- 


pact,” a thorough-bred debater, 
not fierce nor clamorous, but steady 
and tenacious ; one of your logical 
folk, who throw every thing that 
comes in their way into the cruci- 
ble of syllogism, and dismiss no- 
thing without a complete, and 


sometimes rather tedious alembica- 
tion. His style, too, is influenced 
by the habits of his mind; it is 
clear and sound, but by no means 
remarkable for vivacity er variety. 
Under these circumstances, the 
7 form does not seem an 

yes dea one. When we take 
up avi e of letters, we expect 
to find something spirited and 
lively ; the associations which rise 
in our minds, bring with them re- 
collections of the animation and 
vivid colouring of Montague, the 
brilliant and graceful gossipping 
of Sevigné, the shrewd and caustic 
gaiety of Walpole, the fine hu- 
mour, strong sense, and manly 
simplicity of Cowper. In our own 
humble way, we should never 
dream of making ordi mis- 
sives to our friends the vehicles of 
long prosing criticisms afid disser- 
tations; and assuredly we have 
no very pressing desire to receive, 
from our private and cor- 
; ts, any such stiff and 


tiresome substitutes—head with- 
out heart—for the usual and whole- 
some routine of amiable and affec- 
tionate intercommunication. We 
shall not, of course, be misunder- 
stood by our readers, as applying 
these observations to letters writ- 
ten on specific and important oc- 
casions. Appeals to conscience, 
details of Christian experience, so- 
lutions of doubts and difficulties, 
have their appropriate place in the 
most open and undressed, as well 
as in formal and official correspon- 
dence. But, in the present in- 


stance, we find little else but com- . 


ments on sermons, discussions of 
texts and doctrines, and such like 
matters, in all the regular array of 
set dissertation ; and without re- 
ference to the degree of ability 
which they may display, we can- 
not help expressing some little 
dislike to the frame-work in which 
they are enchased. 

It appears, moreover, to us, that 
the writer has fallen into another 
error in the management of his 
work ; and that-he has been partly 
led into it by his injudiciaus re- 
tention of the epistolary form. 
As the book is now made up, it 
contains a number of passages 
which might very possibly occu- 
py an efficient situation in the ac- 
tual correspondence, but which are 
wholly destitute of interest in their 
present association. There are, 
in particular, two letters, the 29th 


and 30th, of which we have not 


the slightest clue to enable us to 
determine the subject; some of the 
incidental observations, taken se- 
parately, have indeed a disjointed 
meaning, byt there is a running 
allusion to seme mysterious opi- 
nion hinted at, but never stated, 
which has a very bewildering ef- 
fect in the perusal; and there is 
an obnoxious, but abeyant book, 
written by some ingenious person, 
whose name is expressed by a 
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dash, and whose arguments are 
represented, in a sort of logical 
Algebra, by asterisks, against which 
-a tremendous fire is kept up for 
-eight or nine pages successively. 
Now this has a very unsatisfactory, 
not to say a very absurd, effect ; 
and by its exclusion, as well as by 
the rejection of other matter, which 
offers little that is either novel or 
interesting, and by an easy altera- 
tion in the form of his publication, 
the author might have compressed 
his materials into a small and use- 
ful volume of essays, which would 
have had a fair chance for popu- 
larity. 

_ With these deductions, we have 
great pleasure in expressing a fa« 
- vourable opinion of the volume 
before us. We do not, indeed, 
agree with the writer in all his 
views and sentiments ; but even 
where we differ from him, it would 
-be unjust not to assign to him the 
praise of fairness and general dis- 
tinctness in his modes of statement 
and argument. In fact, we are 
disposed to think that this book 
may not afford a just estimate of 
his powers, and that his intellec- 
tual discipline has been such as to 
qualify him for labours of a more 
effective kind than any which he 
appears as yet to have undertaken, 
though, perhaps, in a somewhat 
different mode of exercise than the 


present. 
Of an Olla like this, it will not 
es for us to attempt an 
lysis, however slight ; and the 
only way in which we can bring it 
fairly before our readers, is by al- 


lowing the author to speak for 
himself. The following passages 
will afford a competent specimen 
of his argumentative style, 
ss] t Thursday ing, and 
partly at your desire, tocar Mr. ~ er 
on the Wisdom of God as dis- 
oa in the Scheme of Redemption. 
e is a popular preacher, and I like him 
very much. I have, however, frequently 


heard him with =. than on 
_ this Te outline of the dis- 
course, 


ght, was rather defective ; 


(Feurvary, 


while the execution, in some parts, was 
redundant, and not quite free from incon- 
gruity. It was also too declamatory, and 
not sufficiently logical. His reasoning, 
in one instance, I think, was inconclu- 
sive. He argued the wisdom of God in 
the salvation of man, from the appoint- 
ment of so dignified and illustrious a per- 
sonage as his own Son, to accomplish it, 
But, here, in order to argue the subject 
to what he might think more advantage, 
he appeared to concede too much. Thus: 
‘ Granting, which indeed need not be 
granted, that the same end—human re- 
demption, might have been effected by an 
inferior personage, as some contend: still 
the same end being accomplished by the 
interposition of so great a person as the 
Son of God, affords a far brighter display 
of divine wisdom and love, than the ac- 


complishment of the same end by less | 


distinguished means, could have done.’ 
** Now this, I think, is very doubtful, 


The following remarks occurred to my | 


mind as I was walking home. 

‘In the first place; the subject is 
incorrectly, if not unfairly stated, by 
connecting the display of the attri- 
bute of Jove with that of wisdom. He 
said: ‘ it would afford a far brighter dis- 
play of divine wisdom and love.’ But 
wisdom, unconnected with any other at- 
tribute, was the subject of discussion; 
and, in point of correct statement, and 
conclusive reasoning, it ought to have 
been considered alone; for the equal 
display of both these perfections is not 
necessarily connected in every event. 

** Besides ; even allowing the fairness 
of connecting the display of divine wis- 
dom and love, when only the former 
should have been considered ; the posi- 
tion is, in this form, not true. The con- 
cession contained in the statement, does 
not strengthen, it invalidates, the reason- 
ing; for the wisdom of an agent is most 
conspicuous when the means employed 
are exactly adapted to the accomplish- 
ment of the end, and proportioned to the 
importance of the object, for which they 
were selected ; they should be neither too 
fe@ble, nor too powerful; neither too 
sparing, nor too profuse. If so, it fol- 
lows, that if human redemption might 
have been effected by the interference of 
an inferior personage, say an angel, then 
there was no extraordinary display of di- 
vine wisdom in sending the Son of God 
on the mission; seeing that was not, 
strictly speaking, necessary. It would 
rather have been, according to our views, 
an ostentatious exhibition of power and 
contrivance. And, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that this is contrary to the gene- 
ral. tenor of .the divine proceedings. 
Small means often accomplish great 
ends ; but great means are never used to 
produce small results. The Divine Being, 
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though omnipotent, is not lavish of his 
power; though rich in means, he never 
profusely draws from his inexhaustible 
-yesources ; he never discovers any super- 
fluity of effort, or of means. It is the 
parade of man only which breaks an in- 
sect on the wheel. 

And, in fine, such a method, while it 
would,.I conceive, have been derogatory 
to divine wisdom, would not have afford- 
ed brighter display even of the attri- 
bute of divine love. For the Divine 
Being to give his Son to the most intense 
sufferings, and the most painful and ig- 
nominious death, in a cause for which 
tlie interposition of an angel might heve 
sifficed--and this the concession; and 
the construction of the argument, sup- 
pose—would exhibit a disproportionate 
love. It would indicate a want of ten- 
derness in the Divine Being to his Son ; 
a partiality for angels, in sparing one of 
their order the humiliation and shame to 
which he delivered his Son; and a need- 
less profusion of love to man.”—-pp. 85 -- 


The following extract, though 
we are strangely puzzled to deter- 
mine the principle on which the 
author has made his selection of 
names— Newton and Priestley ! 
Locke and Aspland!! Bacon and 
Belsham !!!— states very accu- 
rately the causes of the increase of 
Socinianism ; if, indeed, the fact 
of its increase be correctly assumed. 

“Tt is said, and, perhaps, in one 
point of view correctly, that Soci- 
nianism is on the increase. And so is 
Deism, and Atheism ; and so, indeed, is 
any sect, which does not enjoin celibacy, 
and which Providence has not written 
childless, . But the increase of which 
they speak, is nothing to the purpose. 
Do their sentiments extend in a greater 
degree than those of the various evange- 
lical ies? If this is not the case, 
their ting is vain, and all hope of 
future pre-eminence, founded on this 
kind of success, is a mere delusion, an 
idledream. That they do increase more 
Tapidly than other religious denomina- 
tions, or even than Deists and Atheists, 
they will surely not pretend. . Indeed, so 
far from this being the fact, it is probable 
that the clear increase of the Wesleyan 
Methodists alone, during only the fast 
seven years, by far exceeds the total num- 
ber of Socinians in both hemispheres. 

“ These writers are perpetually telling 
us, that there is a constant improvement 
in society, a rapid advance in knowledge. 
Now, it would be just as absurd for us to 

eny this, as it is for them to adduce it 
in of the future extension of their 
faith ; and it need not be moreso. This 
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very improvement, instead of facilitating, 
may impede, its’ progress; and, if their 
m be not true, it certainly will. 
ey conjecture, that before the end of 
the world, no matter when, better late 
than never, the great mass of the popa- | 
lation will arrive at the same of 
mental eminence, as that which has hi- | 
therto been attained by the few ; a Locke, 
a Bacon, or a Newton; a Priestley, a 
Belsham, or an Aspland. Perhaps so ; 
it may. be safely admitted. Indeed, I 
have no wish to deny what, I conceive, 
I cannot disprove. Still, however, So- 
cinianism may never prevail. In those 
days of superior light, the taper, the 
glow-worm glimmer; of rational chris- 
tianity, may be extinguished, or disre- 
garded. ‘The times may be too intellee- 
tual, and too rational for such a system ; 
it may suffer death from the quarter 
whence it expected deliverance. 

“< There is, indeed, no proof that this 
denomination has ever taken the lead ; -- 
no evidence that it enjoys any increase 
at present, except that which results” 
from the progress ‘of population; no 
pleasing presage that: it will ever have. 
any pre-eminence.. On: the contrary ; . 
every thing pertaining to it, is ill-favoured 
for the present, and ill-omened for the’ 
future. Its advocates, perhaps, would 
discover a better claim to their favourite 
appellation--rational Christians, if, in- . 
stead of flattering themselves, and amus-— 
ing the public, with their predictions’ 
about marching forward to conquest and 
glory, they were to employ their skill in; 
devising, and all their energy ia canrYiPs/ 
into effect, the best measures which . 
nature of their cause, and the destitute’ 
and hopeless circumstances in which they 
are placed will admit, to secure their re-, 
treat, and cover their shame !”-—pp. 50— 
52, " ; 


There is a passage at page 74, 
where the author alludes to the 


“ common-place essays,” whith: 
appear in the “ periodical ‘jour- 
nals,” and seems to think it a 
vastly easy affair to find novel and 
original matter for ‘a small pam- 
phlet,” published ‘ only once in a 
month,” We believe that we have 
been tolerably successful in. the 
avoidance of “ common-place ;” 
but we apprehend that a little ex. 
perience in the conduct of a ma- 
gazine would put the writer of this 
book, a little more accurately au 
fait of the oppressive difficulties 
connected with it. We certainly, 
speaking for ourselves, feel much 
gratification in the general success 
N 
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dash, and whose arguments are 
resented, in a sort of logical 
igebra, by asterisks, against which 
-a tremendous fire is kept up for 
-eight or nine pages successively. 
Now this has a very unsatisfactory, 
not to say a very absurd, effect ; 
and by its exclusion, as well as by 
the rejection of other matter, which 
-offers little that is either novel or 
interesting, and by an easy altera- 
tion in the form of his publication, 
the author might have compressed 
his materials into a small and use- 
ful volume of essays, which would 
have had a fair chance for popu- 
larity. 
_ With these deductions, we have 
great pleasure in expressing a fa« 
-vourable opinion of the volume 
before us. We do not, indeed, 
agree with the writer in all his 
-views and sentiments; but even 
~where we differ from him, it would 
-be unjust not to assign to him the 
praise of fairness and general dis- 
tinctness in his modes of statement 
and ent. In fact, we are 
“di to think that this book 
may not afford a just estimate of 
his powers, and that his intellec- 
‘tual discipline has been such as to 
qualify him for labours of a more 
effective kind than any which he 
appears as yet to have undertaken, 
though, perhaps, in a somewhat 
different mode of exercise than the 
present. 
Of an Olla like this, it will not 
pone rams for us to attempt an 
lysis, however slight ; and the 
only way in which we can bring it 
fairly before our readers, is by al- 
—s. the author to speak for 
i . The following passages 
will afford a competent specimen 
of his argumentative style, 
** I went on Thursday evening, and 
Pets Sach desire, toftear Mr. ~ Bars 
on the Wisdom of God as dis- 
pom in the Scheme of Redemption. 


le is a popular preacher, and I like him 
very much, I have, however, frequently 
Fore rallye ggan! than on 
. this apes outline of: the dis- 
course, ght, was rather defective ; 


while the execution, in some parts, was 
redundant, and not quite free from incon- 
ity. It was also too declamatory, and 
not sufficiently logical. His reasoning, 
in one instance, I think, was inconelu- 
sive. He argued the wisdom of God in 
the salvation of inan, from the appoint- 
ment of so dignified and illustrious a per- 
sonage as his own Son, to accomplish it, 
But, here, in order to argue the subject 
to what he might think more advantage, 
he appeared to concede too much. Thus: 
‘ Granting, which indeed need .not be 
granted, that the same end—human re- 
demption, might have been effected by an 
inferior personage, as some contend: still 
the same end being accomplished by the 
interposition of so great a person as the 
Son of God, affords a far brighter display 
of divine wisdom and love, than the ac- 
complishment of the same end by less 
distingui means, could have done.’ 

*« Now this, I think, is very doubtful, 
The following remarks occurred to my 
mind as I was walking home. 

‘In the first place; the subject is 
incorrectly, if not unfairly stated, by 
connecting the display of the_attri- 
bute of Jove with that of wisdom. He 
said: ‘ it would afford a far brighter dis- 
play of divine wisdom and love.’» But 
wisdom, unconnected with any other at- 
tribute, was the subject of discussion; 
and, in point of correct statement, and 
conclusive reasoning, it ought to have 
been considered alone; for the equal 
display of both these perfections is not 
necessarily connected in every event. 

** Besides ; even allowing the fairness 
of connecting the display of divine wis- 
dom and love, when only the former 
should have been considered ; the posi- 
tion is, in this form, not true. The con- 
cession contained in the statement, does 
not strengthen, it invalidates, the redson- 
ing ; for the wisdom of an agent is most 
conspicuous when the means employed 
are exactly adapted to the accomplish- 
ment of the end, and proportioned to the 
importance of the object, for which they 
were selected ; they should be neither too 
feable, nor too powerful; neither too 
sparing, nor too profuse. If so, it fol- 
lows, that if human redemption might 
have been effected by the interference of 
an inferior personage, say an angel, then 
there was no extraordinary display of di- 
vine wisdom in sending the Son of God 
on the mission; seeing that was not, 
strictly speaking, necessary. It would 
rather have been, a¢cording to our views, 
an ostentatious exhibition of power and 
contrivance. And, it is- worthy of re- 
mark, that this is contrary to Se. aoe 
ral. tenor of .the divine proceedings. 
Small means often accomplish great 
ends ; but great means are never used to 
produce small results, The Divine Being, 
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though omnipotent, is not lavish of his 
power; though rich in means, he never 
profusely draws from his inexhaustible 
- resources ; he never discovers any super- 
fluity of effort, or of means. It is the 

wade of man only which breaks an in- 
sect on the wheel. 

And, in fine, such a method, while it 
would,.I conceive, have been derogatory 
to divine wisdom, would not have afford- 
eda brighter display even of the attri- 
bute of divine love. For the Divine 
Being to give his Son to the most intense 
sufferings, and the most painful and ig- 
nominious death, in a cause for which 
tle interposition of an angel might heve 
sifficed--and this the concession; and 
the construction of the argument, sup- 

would exhibit a disproportionate 
love. It would indicate a want of ten- 
dernéss in the Divine Being to his Son; 
a par for angels, in sparing one of 
their order the humiliation and shame to 
which he delivered his Son; and a need- 


less profusion of love to man.’’—-pp. 85--. 


The following extract, though 
we are strangely uzzled to deter- 
mine the principle on which the 
author has made his selection of 
vames— Newton and Priestley ! 
Locke and Aspland!! Bacon and 
Belsham !!!— states very accu- 
rately the causes of the increase of 
Socinianism ; if, indeed, the fact 
of its increase be correctly assumed. 

“Tt is said, and, perhaps, in one 
polit of view correctly, that Soci- 
nianism is on the increase. And so is 
Deism, and Atheism ; and so, indeed, is 
any sect, which does not enjoin celibacy, 

which Providence has not written 
childless, - But the increase of which 
they speak, is nothing to the purpose. 
their sentiments extend in a greater 
degree than those of the various evange- 
lical parties ? If this is not the case, 
their “boasting is vain, and all hope of 
future pre-eminente, founded. on this 
kind of success, is a mcre delusion, an 
idle dream. That they do increase more 
rapidly than other religious denomina- 
tions,-or even than Deists and Atheists, 
surely not nd. . Indeed, so 
is being the fact, it is probable 
that the clear increase of the W an 

Methodists alone, during only the 
, by far exceeds the total num- 

Socinians in both hemispheres. 

“« These writers are telli 
us, that there is a constant improvement 
in society, a rapid advance in knowledge. 
Now, it would be just as absurd for us to 

this, as it is for them to adduce it 
in of the future extension of their 
faith ; and it need not be moreso. This 
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improvement, instead of facili “ 
ey ingots, ks peosten; ands Mf tbat 
stem be not true, it certainly will. 
ey conjecture, that before the end of 
the world, no matter when, better late 
than never, the great mass of the popa- © 
lation will arrive at the same of 
mental eminence, as that which has hi- . 
therto been attained by the few; .a Locke, _ 
a Bacon, or a Newton; a Priestley, a 
Belsham, or an Aspland. .Perhaps so ; 
it may. be safely admitted. Indeed, I 
have no wish to deny what, I conceive, 
I cannot disprove. Still, however, So- 
cinianism may never prevail. In those 
days of. superior light, the taper, the 
glow-worm. glimmer, of rational: chris- 
tianity, may be extinguished, or disre- . 
garded. ‘The times may be too intellee- 
tual, and too rational for such a system ; 
it may suffer death from the quarter 
whence it expected deliverance. 

“< There is, indeed, no proof.that this 
denomination has.ever taken the lead ; -- 
no evidence that it enjoys any increase 
at present,’ except that which results 
from the progress ‘of population; no- 
pleasing presage that: it. will ever have, 
any pre-eminence. On the -contrary;, 
every thing pertaining to it, is ill-favoured — 
for the present, and ill-omened for the 
future. Its advocates, perhaps, would 
discover a better. claim to their favourite 
appellation--rational Christians, if, in- . 
stead of flattering themselves, and amus- 
ing the public, with their predictions 
about aaa a aan to pee and 
glory, were to employ their skill in; 
devising, and all chris enstay in coeryire 
into effect, the best measures which the - 
nature of their cause, and the destitute’ 
and hopeless circumstances in which they / 
are placed will admit, to secure their re-; 
treat, and cover their shame !”-—pp. 50— 
52, pe abe 

There is a passage at Th, 
where the author alludes _ the 
** common-place essays,”. which: 
ap in the “ periodical ‘jour- 
nals,” and seems to think ‘it a 
vastly easy affair. to find novel and 
original matter for “a small pam- 
phlet,” published “ only once in a 
month.” We believe that we have 
been tolerably successful in. the 
avoidance. of “ commoh-place ;” 
but we apprehend that a little ex. 
perience in the conduct of a ma- 
gazine would put the writer of this 
book, a little more accurately. aw 
fait of the oppressive difficulties 
connected with it. We certainly, 
speaking for ourselves, feel much 
gratification in the general success 
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-of out efforts, and in the efficiency 
of the aid which has been afforded 
us by. our valued correspondents ; 
but if the author of “ The Triple 
Aim,” were to occupy our editorial 
chair for a few months, he would 
then be able to form a more correct 
estimate of the anxieties, labours, 
and embarrassments attendant on 
the composition and management 
of a periodical work, which has 
higher aims than those of private 
imterest, transient amusement, or 
superficial information. 

~ Memoirs of Bishop Walton. 
(Concluded from page 38.) 
Iw the third chapter of his work, 
Mr. Todd has collected some va- 
luable information ing the 
progress of biblical and oriental li- 
terature in this country, before 
and during the time of Dr. Wal- 
ton. We feel indebted to him for 
his researches in this department, 
and would have felt more, had his 


rejudice allowed him to find bib- 
ical learning beyond, as well as 


within, the of episco 3 
We shall endeavour supply a 
little of what ought to have ap- 
peared at greater length in the 
work before us. 

’ The translators of the ~— 
Geneva Bible seem all. to have 
been learned men, and yet they 
are entirely passed over by Mr, 
Todd. Amongst these were Chris- 
topher Goodman, Anthony Gilby, 
Wm. Whittingham, Thos. Samp- 
son, and Thos..Cole. The learned 
George Buchanan, there is reason 
to i was a good man, as well 
as the most distmguished classical 
scholar of his age. Robert Rol- 
lock, principal of the university of 
Edinburgh, and Dayid Dickson, 
professor of theology in the same 
school, were both distinguished for 
their learning, and fortheir excellent 
commentaries on various parts of 
Scripture. John Row, minister 
at Aberdeen, taught Hebrew there 
with great success, and published 


Hebraeew Lingue Institutiones in 
1644. John Cameron; another 
learned Scotsman, was, about the 
same time, professor of theology at 
Montauban, and one of the best 
critical scholars of the time. His 
Myrothecium Evangelicum, pub- 
lished first along with the Spicele- 


gium of the learned Cappellus, | 
and afterwards with the notes of | 
Alexander Morus, show how pro- | 


foundly versant he was in the cri- 
ticism of the Scriptures, John 
Weemys, of Lathoguar, and pre- 
bendary of Durham, was a respect- 
able Hebrew scholar for the period, 


His works are still, with all their 
worth the reading, © 
William Robertson, who taught © 
Hebrew in London for many | 
years, ought also to be noticed, 


quaintness, 


He edited and corrected the Trans. 
lation of the New Testament into 
Hebrew by Hutter; but, unfortu- 
nately, the greater part of the edi. 
tion was destroyed by the fire of 
London. He is. also known as the 
author of a learned Thesaurus of 
the sacred language. Of Sir Ed. 
ward Leigh, the learned author of 
the Critica Sacra on the Old and 


New Testaments, nonoticeis taken. ” 
His being a lay-member of the / 


Westminster Assembly is, perhaps, 


the reason for putting him into F 


the Index Expurgatorius. Hugh 
Broughton, and Henry Ainsworth, 
are acknowledged to be among 
the men who were reckoned learn- 
ed Hebricians, ‘“ but whose learn- 
ing was too often exercised with 
out judgment.” The learned Light- 
foot was of a different opinion re 
‘specting Broughton from Mr. Todd, 
as appears from his eulogistic 

face to Broughton’s works Aine 
worth had a more profound know- 
ledge of the Bible than most men 
who have written on it, though, like 
all the learned men of the time, be 
was addicted to Rabbinical theology. 
Had we time and room, we af 
satisfied the list of omissions could 
be greatly enlarged. These slight 
notices, however, sufficiently <ho¥ 
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what ought to have been done, 
and how much remains for an im- 

jal history of the biblical and 
theological literature of Great Bri- 
tain. 

No part of Mr. Todd’s work 
has interested us more than the 
letters of Bishop Gauden, which 
he has published from the Lam- 
beth Manuscripts. They set to 
rest for ever the controversy re- 

ing the author of the Eikon 
Basilike. Most of our readers, we 


suppose, are aware of the attempt 
which was made immediately after 
the death of Charles I. to interest 
the feelings of the country in his 


religious character and cruel fate, 
by the publication of a small work 
with the above title. It professes 
to contain the meditations and 
prayers of his sacred Majesty dur- 
ing his selitude and sufferings. It 
was — on the country for 
the King’s own production, and 
such was the avidity with which 
it was bought and read, that it 
went through fifty editions in little 
more than a year. Milton was 
employed to answer it, which he 
‘did accordingly, with his usual 
spirit and ability ; but though he 
and many others suspected a trick, 
‘the means of detecting it were not 
then enjoyed. In the Life of Mil- 
ton, published by Toland in 1699, 
the author of the work is shown 
to have been Bishop Gauden. In 
‘a copy of the Eikon, which be- 
longed to the Earl of Anglesey, 
the following memorandum was 
found in his Lordship’s own hand- 
writing. ‘King Charles the Se- 
cond, and the Duke of York, did 
‘both (in the last sessions of Parlia- 
ment, 1675, when I showed them, 
in the Lord’s House, the written 
copy of this book, wherein are 
Some corrections ‘and alterations, 
written with the late King Charles 


the First’s own hand) assure me, 
‘that this was none of the said 
“King’s compiling, but made by 


Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter ; 


which I here insert for the unde- 


-Nour in thew 
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ceiving of others in this point, by 
attesting so much under my own 
hand. Anglesey.” This, and some 
other things mentioned by Toland, 
ought to have finished the contro~ 
versy ; but so unreasonable is 
judice, that so late as the publica- 
tion of No. 50 of the Quarterly 
Review, which nine 
months after Mr. Todd’s work, a 
writer in that journal, not aware of 
the triumphant confutation of his 
opinions, which had been so lately 
given, continues to argue for the 
Eikon’s being the work of the 
martyred monarch ! 

Mr. Tedd has given four.letters 
of Gauden’s to the Earl of Bristol, 
in which he boldly and urgently 
claims the Bishopric of Winches-— 
ter or Worcester, as the reward of 
the meritorious service he had 
performed, Among other 
sages in these letters, which fully 
prove the point at issue, are the 
following, which we extract, both 
for the evidence which they fur- 
nish, and as beautiful specimens 
of courting a Bishoprick. “ I 
cannot imagine what key yout 
Lordship hath to this cabinet; un- 
less the King or Royal Duke have 
lent you theirs: nor am I curious 
to enquire ; because I know that 
it dwells with a very valiant and 
loyal brest, as well as with a most 
eloquent tongue. This-I am sure, 
whatever the reward be, Noe maz 
can rob mee of the honor of the 
work. These considerations I am 
bold te offer to your Lordship, 
not out of any vapour or ostenta- 
tion, but only to demonstrate, that 
both his Majesty’s and your Lord- 
ship’s extraordinary favour may, 
without any solecism of state, be 
grounded ‘on the public services I 
have done; besides that private 






-one, which is consecrated to the 


highest merit, pgp and ho- 

orld ; as the urn of 

royal ashes, and the embalming of a 

martyred King. ' Whoever hath the 

tulit alter honores, I may ¢hallenge, 

Nos ego versiculos feci; and the 
N2 i 3 
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world thought them heroick, wor- 
thy of Augustus.” After quoting 
these, and some other passages of 
the same nature, the Edinburgh 
Review observes: “ That this mo- 
dest and disinterested prelate, at 
the very moment of his earnest 
suit; was Bishop of Exeter, and 
had just sielived twenty thousand 
unds as fines on the renewal of 
eases, in consequence of the long 
vacancy. This situation the good 
Bishop considers as a station of 
‘ toil and tenuity.’” The Bishop- 
rick of Worcester was thrown to 
him as a sop to Cerberus, and 
for which, no doubt, he would say 
before God and men, “ Nolo Epis- 
copari!” The publication of these 
letters does honour to the candour 
of Mr. Todd, but is not calculated 
to promote the honours of the 
Hierarchy. We were the more 
surprised at their appearance, as 
Bishop Gauden had no connexion 
whatever with the Polyglot, and 
very little with. Walton himself. 
The. most meritorious of all 
Walton’s. assistants, whose name 
must ever be associated with his, 
was. Dr. Edmund Castle, the au- 
thor of the Lexicons, whjch usually 
accompany the London Polyglot. 
It. is impossible to speak in too 
high terms of this distinguished 
individual. Learned, modest, and 
disinterested, he devoted his time, 
‘talents; and. property to the. cause 
of. sacred literature, and was left 
.to look. for. his reward, not in the 
perishing riches of time, but in the 


imperishable glory of eternity. For . 


-nearly twenty. years, Castle la- 
boured on. the Polyglot or his 
Lexicons, from sixteen to eighteen 
hours. a day. He maintained, 
during a great part of that time, 
seven foreigners, and seven Eng- 
lishmen, in his own house, and at his 
own expense.. He spent £12,000. 
of his own fortune, and contracted 
besides a debt of £1800. which 
rendered it necessary for him to 
petition the King, that a prison 
might not be the reward of his 
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Tealms. | 


copies were devoured by vermin, 


fell! Illustrious scholar! such was 
.the reception and reward of thy & 
¢ 


record is on high: and wherever |~ 
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long and laborious services. A 
royal letter was addressed to the 


Bishops and nobility, and other | 












letters from the Bishops were ad. | 


dressed to the clergy, recommend. ~ 


ing them to patronize the author, 
by purchasing his Lexicons, or by 


assisting him otherwise: these re- | 
commendations produced, in all © 
Great Britain, the paltry sum of 7 
Mr. Todd finds the rea. © 
son of this in “ the inauspicious ~ 
period, and the want of means,” © 
We wonder it did not occur to | 
him, that the spirit of the usurper, 
whom he has endeavoured to de- 


£700. ! 


prive of the honour of fostering — 
the Polyglot, was not to be found 


in his royal successor ; and that, ~ 


with the expiration of the Com- 
monwealth, the love of religion, 
and _of sacred learning, received a 
blow, from which it never reco- 
vered, till the Stuarts were hurled 
for ever from the thrgne of these 
A considerable part of 
the Lexicons was destroyed by the 
fire of London, and after the death 
of their author, several hundred 


through the carelessness of the 
ersons into whose hands they 


labours from men; but we trust thy ; 


the learning peculiar to the Bible 


.ig known, there it shall be told, 7 


that the Lexicon Heptaglotion, is 
the most stupendous effort of indi- 


. Vidual labour and genius, 


Of Archbishop Usher, another 
of Walton’s coadjutors, so much 


- was previously known, that very 


little was left to be told. An op- 
portunity, however, is embraced of 
making another fling at the head 
of Cromwell, and of discovering 
the author’s profound ignorance of 
theology—or, if he pleases, rather 
of Calvinism. We know quite well, 
that Usher was a moderate man on 
some of the Calvinistic points ; not 
much more so, however, than the | 
synod of Dort, whose Calvinism 
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will not be suspected. It remained 

for Mr. Todd .to discover, in the 

following of one of Usher's 
a h 


e was not a Calvi- 


sermons, that 
nist in the early part of his life. 

“ “There is an error in the heart, 
as well as in the brain; and a kind 
of ignorance arising from the will, 
as well as from the mind. And, 
therefore, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, all sins are termed igno- 
rances, and sinners, ignorant: and 
erring persons; because, however, 
in general, the understanding may 
be informed rightly; yet, when 
paiticular actions come to be re- 
solved upon, men’s perverse wills, 
and inordinate affections, cloud their 
minds, and lead them out of the 
way. That, therefore, is to be 
accounted sound knowledge, which 
sinketh from the brain into the 
heart, and from thence breaketh 
forth into action; setting head, 


heart, hand, and all at work ; and 


so much only must thou reckon thy- 


‘self to know in Christianity, as thou 
art able to make use of in practice. 


For, as St. James saith of faith, 
shew me thy faith by thy works ; 
so doth he in like manner of know- 
ledge: who is a wise man, and en- 
dued with knowledge among you? 
let him shew out of a good conversa- 
tion his works with meekness of wis- 
dom. And St. John, much to the 
same purpose : hereby do we kno, 


that we know. him, if we keep his: 

He .that saith; I” 

| know him, and keepeth not his com- 
mandments, is a liar, and the truth 

_ is not in him.” 


commandments. 


Our readers, we are certain, will 
be able to discover nothing in this 
, but that Mr. Todd under- 


, Stands neither Calvinism nor Ar- 


minianism. We can tell him, what 


‘will probably surprise him, that 


we do not believe there is a Calvi- 


_ hist in the kingdom, who would 
_ Rot subscribe to every word of it. 


It would really be desirable, in the 
age of book-making, that 
men who write would, first them- 
selves endeavour to understand the 
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93 
“subjects on whieh they touch: for 
it is asad hardship to buyers to be 
_ obliged to pay for, and to Reviewers 
to be obliged to read, such insuffer- 
able ignorance and mis-statéments 
as frequently occur. Had Mr. Todd 
lived in the days of Usher and 
Walton, he would have been better 
taught, and rendered more capable 
of distinguishing things that differ. 
Dr. Lightfoot was one of the 
greatest Rabbinical scholars of his 
day, and-did much to encourage 
and assist both Walton and Castle. 
The greatest blemish discovered 
in his character by our biographer, 
is, “‘ That he was nominated by 
‘the-members for the county of 
‘Stafford, one of the assembly. of 
divines, with whom he once sacri- 
ficed his learning and judgment to 
the bigotry prevalent amongst 
them against the Apocrypha.” So 
it is bigotry to object to the Apo- 


‘erypha being considered a part of 


canonical Scripture, or even wor- 
thy of being associated with it! 

In noticing Dr. Peirce, who af- 
forded some small assistance to 
Walton, ourauthor takes an oppor- 
tunity of introducing-some lines of 


‘ his—which he describes, as “ fear- 


less and forcible.” They are so, 


‘we grant—they are a fearless vio- 
‘lation of good sense, good taste, 


and scriptural piety. They are 


“the most doggrel trash that ever 


proceeded from the veriest scaven- 

r of Parnassus. But then, they 
‘orcibly describe the dominant sect 
of the period—the Independents, 
to wit. It is, however, a consola- 
tion, that they occur in a poem, 
which celebrates the regeneration 
of the blessed Charles! We shall 
not ‘stain our pages by quoting 
them, and assure Mr. Todd, that 
we only blush for the author of the 
life’ of Walton. ' We do regret 
that a book, which ought to have 
known nothing of party, has dis- 
covered the influence of it in ‘so 
great a degree, as must be offensive 


to every person of good taste and 
right feeling. Its merits ought to 
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have rested on the extensive bibli- 
cal learning and information of the 
author, and on the manifestation 
of that high elevation of soul, 
which the literature of the Bible 
is so calculated to inspire. If 
any thing has a tendency to raise 
the mind above the cloudy and 
troubled atmosphere of political 
and theological debate, it is as- 
suredly the discovery of the grand 
things of God in the languages 
spoken by prophets and apostles. 
** Tis pitiful, ‘tis wondrous pitiful,” 
to see the man, who professes to 
have studied the Polyglot, and 
to have conversed with the giant- 
spirits which produced it, display- 
ing his ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of theological science, and 
delighted with daubing the cha- 
racters of men, whom he evidently 
knows nothing about. We assure 
_him, that we are more vexed than 
angry with him ; and deeply re- 
.gret, that the evils of which we 
have so frequently complained, 
_ should occur in a work, to which 
we wished to give our most un- 
_ qualified approbation. 


sin no more.” 


Our opinion of this production — 


must now be evident to our readers. 


_We are still in want of a. work, © 


which will record, without refer- 
ence to party names or distinctions, 
the biblical literature of our coun- 
try—a work not of names, titles, 
and dates, but of substantial learn- 
ing, patient research, and dis 

sionate argument—a work which 
_ will give every man his place in 
the temple, which has been rear- 
ing for ages, and is consecrated to 
the honour of the Bible—in which 
Walton, and Castle, and Usher, 
and Pococke ought to occupy a 
. prominent place; but not to the 
proscription, of Ainsworth, and 
Owen, and, Goodwin, and Baxter 


. =-a work in which every man, 


who has contributed a stone, or 
supplied an instrument, ought to 


receive his meed of honour; as_ 


_ well.as those master builders who 


“ Go, and - 





have laid the foundations, or po- 
lished the corner stones. The 
appearance of such a work we 
shall hail, whether it come from a 
Churchman or a Dissenter. Writ. 
ten in a Catholic spirit, with a 
competent measure of. learning, 
and a large portion of research 
and discernment, it would procure 
for its author immortal rénown, 
and confer no ordinary benefit on 
the present and future generations, 
Should Mr. Todd undertake such 
a work, we trust, he will previously 
undergo another Iladcvyyeveora, (he 
will understand our reason for 
using this term, and that, in me 

to him, we “ slur it beneath w 


sounding Greek,”) when we know | 
he will thank us for the freedom 


we have used with him. 


ates 


PAMPHLETS ON THE STATE OF 
IRELAND. 


1. Remarks on the Present State of 
Ireland; with Hints for ame. 
liorating the Condition, and pro- 
moting the Education, and Moral 
Improvement of the Peasantry of 
that Country. The Result of a 
Visit during the Summer and 
Autumn of 1821. 
Steven. 
Elder. 


2. Thoughts and Suggestions on the 2 


Education of the Peasantry of 
Ireland. Cadell. : 


Wuat .is the reason that Ireland, 
whether in peace or war—in a 
season of plenty or. scarcity—with 
a diminished or an overflow 
population, is still a disturbed 
mutinous country? and why isit 
that popery still prevails in all its 
ancient power and virulence in this 
pert of the British empire, while, 
‘or two centuries and a half, Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, have 
been emancipated from its thral- 
dom? The fair and full investi- 
tion of these questions ought to 
be repeatedly set before the pub- 
lic, and pressed upon the attention 


By ‘Robert © 
London: Smith and © 
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of all the parties concerned, until 


some reformation is effected in the 
social economy, the moral habits, 
and the religious state of the popu- 
lation. 

- As to the first of these questions, 
it must be obvious, to every re- 
flecting mind, that there must be 
something radically wrong in the 
internal management of a country, 
where so large a portion of the 

opulation have scarce an option 

ween the miseries they endure 
from starvation and oppression, 
while quietly cultivating the soil, 

and the dangers they incur in a 
state of insubordination, and while 
seeking their support by plunder. 
Armies may suppress insurrection, 
but they never can be looked to 
for the permanent support of so- 
cial order. In the state of modern 
society, principle alone can uphold 
any government. The peasantry 
must feel their interest in the pre- 
vailing order of things ; their com- 
forts must, upon the whole, be 
greater,—sensibly greater to them- 
selves, in a state of order and obe- 
dience, than in the reverse ; other- 
wise the removal of military array 
will only, and always, be the signal 
fey return to that state in which 

conceive they have the greatest 
chance of happiness. ee 
visit, an augmentation of the cus- 
toms, and a change of Lords Lieu- 
tenants, may take place every year, 
and a more summary mode of exe- 
cuting justice may be resorted to 
on every new eruption of turbu- 
lence and crime, but they can ef- 
feet no radical or permanent change 
in the state of the public feeling— 
no better understanding between 
governed and the governors. 

At present the people are ruled 
by men of another neligioa. and 
as.all men, under such circum- 
Stances, are predi to disaffec- 
fion, every thing should be done 
{0 mitigate this state of the public 
ny ny to convince the people, 
that thei governors are not their 


oppressors. The history of Ireland, 


95° 
since it has been under a Protes- 
tant government, in our opinion, 
reflects but little credit either upon 
the wisdom or the equity of its 
rulers. But we récotlect that we 
are verging upon a wide and diffi- 
cult subject, which we have no 
disposition to discuss, further than 
as it is implicated with the second 
question, which ought to be a 
matter of concern, and of deep’ 
regret to all Protestants in the 
united kingdom. A hierarchy of 
the same nature as in England is 
supported in Ireland, by a Catholic 
people ; a fact, which on its very 
ace proves, that the people are 
under a system of Protestant eccle- 
siastical domination, altogether ar- 
bitrary and oppressive. For what 
peeetee injustice can any nation 
runder, than to be compelled, 
by all the sanctity of law, and all 
the fearfulness of royal power, to 
support a system of religion, which 
is 21th in their very teeth, to 
be intended to convert them from 
the religion which they love. Let 
us suppose, that Great Britain 
should ever become a province of 
an infidel empire, and that all the 
force of law and power should be 
employed to establish a system of 
public deistical instruction, its 


priests and high priests, to the 


amount of many thousands, ‘to be 
maintained in opulence and luxury ; 
—should we, or could we, retain- 
ing our Christian and our :Protes- 
tant predilections, feel well affected 
to such a state of things? and 
would not the removal of absolute 
force, like the liberation of a spring 


_from the weight that bent it down, 


naturally prompt all that is manly 
in the breast to shake off the gal- 
ling yoke? There must surely be 
something wrong, both in church 
and state, when the one submits 
to be made the instrument of such 
unrighteous measures, and when 
the other is disposed to abuse its 
power to so inequitable and anti- 
christian a purpose. 

But it may, moreover, be said, 
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after all the untold sums the peo-. 


ple have been compelled to contri- . 


ute, to support a church which is 
designed to convert them from their 
own toa better, and so to bring 
them to a perception of the advan- 
tages they reap from the existence 
and operation of a power. the 
detest, little or nothing is effec 
What has the Episcopal Church 
ever done for Ireland? . Of late 
years, it has not even preserved 
the friends it had. It has lost 
ground. in the competition with 
popery—and there is every reason 
to believe, it would have lost still 
more ground, but for the zealous 
efforts of private individuals, the 
extensive labours of benevolent 
Societies, and the exertions of dif- 
ferent bodies of Dissenters. It is 
clear to every unprejudiced mind, 
that op Prlecope Church is not fit 
to take the field against ry— 
and if ever ireland is Niberated 
from that worst .bondage which 
ever Hg atpees the human mind, 
it must be effected by other means. 
These means are simple, but effi- 
cient, and to a great extent within 
the reach of British Protestant 
Christians—the Bible—education 
—and the preaching of the Gospel. 
Let but these. meet. popery upon 
fair terms, that is, let but the legis- 
lature and the magistracy so far 
regard the interests of the people, 
as to leave every man at perfect 
liberty to choose his instructors, 
without fear of molestation, or 
without the undue control of au- 
thority or interest, and we have 
little doubt, that an Irish popula- 
tion would be as sensible to the 
advantages and superiority.of Pro- 
testantism, as either their English 
or Scottish neighbours. If the 
Popish Church is forbidden all 
temporal power, if the means of 
annoying and persecuting her vas- 
sals be wrested from her, it. is as 
impossible for her to stand against 
the light and. power of the word 
of God, as for the vapours of a 
stagnant lake to resist the beams 


of the sun when he goeth forth in 
his strength. 

We have not, however, space to’ 
enter into the bearings of this im- 


portant and highly interesting sub- | | 


ject. . All we can do, is to recom- 
mend to the more attentive perusal , 
of our readers, the productions of 
individuals better acquainted than 
ourselves with the evils existing in_ 
the internal economy of Ireland, 


and who are experienced in the © 


application of remedies. 
Both the pamphlets before us 
enter with warmth, and with no 


mean ability, into the wrongs, the | 


miseries, and the hopes of Ireland. 
They both agree in exposing and 
reprobating the extensive and 
scarcely reparable evils attending 
the non-residence of the gentry, 
and the inactivity, speaking gene- 
rally, of the Protestant clergy. 
The writer of the second pam- 
phlet has greatly the advantage in 
the ability with which his task is 
executed, and in the general style 
of his work; but Mr. Steven is 
clearly the better informed, and 
the more practical man; and is, 
we think, the counsellor whose 
advice is both more consistent 
with the line of conduct which it 
becomes a Protestant nation to 


adopt, and more strictly accordant ~ 


with the principles of Christianity. 


We shall soon afford our readers a | 
sample of the interesting informa- © 


tion his pamphlet conveys. The 
two works are at ‘variance as to the 
influence of popery. The author 
of the second pamphlet writes like 
a clever English political philan- 
thropist, with a sort of amiable 
attachment to a religious educa- 
tion, of whatever kind. Even an 
education in popery is better, he 
maintains, than none; and he as- 
sumes that all ies eng: in 
the instruction Pe the ek Should 
be content to let. them - remain 
Catholics.. They may all be made 
good Christians without prose- 
lyting them. Education is the 
primum mobile of the anticipated 
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change. But Mr. Steven has 
thrown much light upon this ques- 
tion, which, in some respects, is 
not free from difficulties, and we 
sincerely thank him for elucidat- 
ing, so fully as he has done, the 
spirit of the Romish clergy to- 
wards the efforts making in the 
cause of education. He says, al- 
luding to this opposition— 

“Tn some counties, it has been most 
outrageous. The enemies of education 
have, in one place, burned a very excel- 
lent school-house and a master’s dwelling- 
house, and afterwards proceeded -cruelly 
to card the master, and in doing so, they 
broke two ribs on one side, and one on 
the other, so that his life was despaired 
of. Ina multitude of instances, the 
whole of the artillery of the church, al, 
> lowed in that country, has been opened on 


+) the offending parents who dared to exer- 


cise the unalienable right of disposing of 
their children as they pleased. Numbers 
have, notwithstanding, exercised this 
right, fearless of the consequences, and, 
in the face of threatenings the most ap- 
prow tea continued their children at 
the of the Society; others, alarm- 
ed and.terrified, with grief have confessed 
that they must withdraw them. 

“ The growing desire of the Catholic 
parents for the education of their chil- 
dren, has compelled the Priests to open 
schools ina way of self-defence. In these 
Si , they can no longer (as formerly 
.§ they did in what they called schools) ab- 

stain from teaching the children to read. 
But, though reading is taught in them, 
_ theyare, as far as I have observed, wholly 
> destitute of the Scriptures. I have visited 
very many of them, and never found one 
of either the Rhemish or Doway 

in use. They appeared alto- 

gether destitute of books, no provision 
being made for their supply. If they had 
ely vey was rare, I found them gene- 


BF a: 


very improper, being just what the 

of the parents, perchance, could 
furnish,” —pp. 36, 37. 
' The following citation will il- 
lustrate still further this characte- 
ristic hatred of the light, in the 
church of Rome; and, at the same 
time, powerfully evince the emu- 





**« This diabolical process is effected 
by driving a number of nails through a 
capri imitation of acard. They strip 
the object of their fury, and drag this in- 
pores of torture up and down the 


back, till the ribs and backbone are 
bared. Mortification and death fre- 
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lous spirit of inpprosennent which 
exists even in the long-degraded 


peasantry of Ireland. 


*< It ‘was most gratifying to witness 
the attachment of the children to school ; 
even when the parents, influenced by the 
Priest, had forbidden their attendance. 
A boy was told by his father, that if he 
persisted in going to the Society’s school, 
he would severely beat him. ‘ Well, 
father,’ said he, ‘ you may, but I still 
will go.’ Finding that beating would 
not prevent his going, the father threa- 
tened to turn the boy out of doors. 
‘ Well, father,’ replied he, ‘ if you do, 
still I shall go; and, in that case, I shall 
attend school four days in the week, and 
beg the other two.’ The boy’s decision 
overcame the father, and he continued at 
school. He behaved so well, that he at- 
tracted the notice of the clergyman of the 
parish, who was the visitor of the School ; 
and he afterwards took him into his ser- 
vice, where he now conducts himself with 
propriety. On the first Sunday after he 
came into the house, his master asked 
what religion he was of? He took his 
Testament out of his pocket, and said, 
‘I am of the religion of this book.’ 

** In one place, the Priest stands at the 
corner of the street, with a whip in his 
hand, to chastise the children belonging 
to his flock, whom he finds going to the 
Society’s school. It is curious to see 
these dear creatures walking down with 
cautious steps towards the dreaded cor- 
ner. A number thus are collected, and 
then a general burst takes place, and a 
race also between the priest and them. 
In this way, but few are caught. Where 
is the magistrate who can suffer such 
things ? Were such a course to be follow- 
phe BB yo ye Minister, in case any 
of the children of his flock were going to 
a Catholic school, what an uproar would 
there be, and the whole country would 
presently ring with the illiberality of the 
proceeding. And there are not a few 
Protestants, who can quietly suffer the 
Priest to take his course, who would 
join in the cry against the Protestant 
Minister; were he to imitate him.” — 
pp. 43, 44. 

These facts, with many more 
in Mr. Steven’s work, ought to be 
published throughout Great Bri- 
tain. They tell what popery still 
is where she is conscious of an 
ascendancy over the bulk of the 
population ; and we regret to say, 
that in some parts, even of Eng- 
land, through the supineness and 
treachery of Protestants, things are 
verging to a similar state. 
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We can make ysoom at present 
only for another extract. It is of 
a most encouraging nature, and 
will convince our readers of the 
efficacy of the means now in ope- 
ration, and show, that still “‘ the 
word of God is quick and power- 
ful.” 

*< Lately, two women anda man called 
in the evening at the cabin of one of our 
masters, requesting lodging for the night. 
The good man had just assembled his fa- 
mily for evening worship, having the Bi- 
bie open before him. He courteously 
desired the strangers to walk in and sit 
dowa, when he began to read the 2d 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
This he did slowly, and with emphasis, in 
order to secure the attention of his visi- 
tors to the important matter with which 
it abounds. They all appeared to pay 
attention, particularly the young man, 
whose countenance indicated the inward 
agitation of his mind. When the chap- 
ter was ended, he inquired what book 
that was out of which he had been read- 
ing. His host replied, it was the Word 
of God. His agitation immediately in- 
ereased, and after remarking, that he 
never before knew there was such a book, 
he began to inquire the meaning of some 
of the passages, which had particularly 
arrested his attention; viz. ‘ Dead in 
trespasses and sins;’ ‘ Walking after the 
course of this world ;’ ‘ By nature the 
children of wrath,’ &c. To all these, the 
good man, in his plain and simple way, 
gave answers. The young man heard 
with the greatest attention, and could not 
suppress the sigh, which indicated what 
was passing within. He was referred to 
those parts of Scripture, which throw 
light on the chapter which had been read, 
and especially on the parts he wished to 
be explained. He then, looking at his 
host with earnestness and agitation, ex- 
claimed, ‘ it is indeed the word of God ; it 
is all true, and my state is that which 
4t describes. In this way I have walked 
from my childhood; and in the service 
of the God of this world, I undertook the 
journey which has brought me, my wife, 
and sister, to your house. O! that our 
souls may be raised from that death in 
trespasses and sins, in which I have been 
inyolved to this moment. Ihave long 
followed no other employment but de- 
frauding the ignorant poor at fairs and 
‘markets; by passing basé monéy which I 
have coined ; and for this purpose are we 
come here, on our way to attend the fair 
which is to be held to-morrow at ——.’ 
He again exclaimed; ‘QO! that we may 
turn to God, and hope for mercy, for the 
sin of this; and all the wicked course of 
our lives.’ After this, as he looked ear- 
nestly at his instructor, the good map re- 


ferred him to the Scriptures, which give 
great encouragement to returning, repent- 
ing sinners. He then inquired whether 
he could give him one of those books he 
called the Testament, the Word of God. 
¢I can read, and sure I need it much. | 
will buy it with all my heart.’ He then 
told him, he should have one without 
money and without price. Next morn- 
ing they prepared for their departure; 
but not to the fair. They manifested a 
desire to attend to the Apostle’s exhorta- 
tion: ‘* Let him that stole, steal no 
more ;’ by bringing forth their whole 
store of base coin, to the amount of three, 
guineas, which they begged their host to 
cast into the fire, determining to seek an 
honest livelihood for the future.”’---pp, 
54--56. 


After these interesting speci- | 


mens of Mr. Steven’s work, it will 
be quite unnecessary for us to | 


recommend it to our readers, 


We could wish for the sake of its — 


success, that it had undergone the 
revision of some literary friend ; 
and that the style had been through- 
out less declamatory. We wish it, 
however, an extensive circulation, 
and cordially recommend the very 
able and respectable writer of the 
“ Thoughts and Suggestions,” if 
our pages should meet his eye, to 
correct some of his own rather 
crude and incautious counsels, 
by the unquestionable details, and 
extensive observations, of his fel- 


low-labourer in this good work. 
The author of The Thoughts — 


writes with much of the skill and | 
foresight of a philosopher, but | 
with less of that zeal for the inte- 
grity and perfection of sacred truth, 
than we could wish to see in all 
who advocate the moral and spiri- 
tual melioration of mankind. We 
are no advocates for rash, or unkind, 
or violents efforts at converting the 
vassals of popery ; but we are sure 
of this, that little good is to be 
expected to the cause of Christ by 
a compromise with the spirit of 
darkness and delusion; and that 
it is, generally speaking, abso- 
lutely necessary to unveil the abo- 
minations of the whole system, 
before any spiritual good is likely 
to result to the unhappy victimsof 
superstition. Let the friends ef 
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half-measures but answer the ques- 
ion fairly to themselves— What did 
Christianity gain inthe early ages by 
the attempts made to reconcile the 
heathens to the doctrine of the 
Gospel? What fruits followed a 
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spirit of symbolizing with the Gen- 
tile superstitions? The alliance 
was foul and disgraceful, and its 
fruits were monstrous and infernal. 
The war against popery must be 


one of extermination. 





Mm" 
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Some Considerations touching the 
Style of the Holy Scriptures, Sc. 
By the Hon, Robert Boyle. Lon- 
don. 8vo. 1675. 

Tuere are but few of our readers 

wholly unacquainted with the his- 

tory of the great family from which 
the author of this tract descended. 

The name of Boyle is almost syno- 

with that of science itself. 

‘0 be noble and learned were 
equally entailed upon the descend- 
antsof that house. They inherited 
philosophy and literature almost 
as invariably as their name and 
hereditary possessions. Budgell 
has well observed, in his memoirs of 
this noble family, that it possessed 

“a certain felicity, of which few 

families besides can boast, that ever 

since it was first ennobled, there 
has been, at least, one of its de- 
scendants more remarkable and 
onspicuous for personal merit and 
undoubted abilities, than for his 
birth, titles, or estate.” -But though 
that. universal admiration which 
true genius and uncommon merit 
an alone secure, has been bestowed 
upon a succession of individuals of 
this illustrious house, we are fear- 
ful that the true basis of their re- 
mown has been but little examined. 

We have been so dazzled by the 

wmilitary glory of some of its sons, 

and by the scientific and philoso- 
phical reputation of others, that 
the unobtrusive and silent virtues 
of some of its younger branches 
shave escaped general notice. Far 
be it from us to undervalue the 
soldierly virtues of its founder, the 

Great Earl of Cork, or of his son, 

athe generous and candid Broghill ; 


nor would we endeavour to sully 
the fair renown of the scientific 
Charles Boyle, afterwards, Lord 
Orrery, or to rob him of that high 
reputation for critical acumen and 
extensive reading, for brilliancy of 
wit, and force of argument, which 
his answer to Bentley has secured 
to him from all true admirers of 
classic and elegant literature. We 
would concede to them all the 
prea that their unrivalled excel- 
encies, and rare endowments most 
justly deserve ; but we still affirm, 
that there are excellencies of cha- 
racter- and of principle, which 
transcend all intellectual endow- 
ments, however great and rare ; 
that there are qualifications, com- 
pared with which all the bril- 
liancy of genius, all the discoveries 
of science, and all the heroism of 
the warrior, are trifling and unsub- 
stantial. It is for these reasons, 
that we would venture to claim 
for the noble author of the present 
tract, a pre-eminence. of honour 
even among the brethren of his 
father’s house: for to all. that 
nobleness of mind, and exten- 
sive erudition, and towering ge- 
nius, which he derived from Tis 
ancestors, he joined excellencies of 
a higher price, and of a brighter 
and more enduring lustre; a de~ 
votion to God, which elevated him 
to a nobler superiority in the 
scale of moral worth, than that 
which the nobility of his birth 
had given him in the ranks of 
society. 

Robert le was the seventh 
son of the Great Earl of Cork.. His 
ies was born in. the city of Can- 

2 
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terbury, and descended of an an- 
cient family. He was employed by 
Elizabeth in the Irish wars. Of 
his military career, though splendia, 
and.such as became a hero of the 
age of Elizabeth, we are not dis- 
posed tosay much: he had greater 
qualities than- those that he de- 
rived from the sword. Like Sir 
Horatio Vere, and many of the 
captains of those days, he was a 
pious character, and was no less 
eminent for his attention to the 
duties of religion, than for his 
chivalrous valour. In that age, 
the profession of religion was not 
unfashionable, even in a soldier ; 
and we presume the contemporaries 
of Raleigh, Sydney, and Essex, 
will not be su to have sus- 
tained the honour of England 
with less courage, or less heroism, 
than those warriors of the present 
day, who would disdain to copy 
them in so unsoldier-like a virtue, 
as that which characterized the 
head of the Boyles. Robert was 
born at Lismore, in. Ireland, in 
1626, and, from his earliest youth, 
devoted himself so entirely to the 
acquisition of the sciences, and the 
more profound parts of learning, 
that the muses seemto have claimed 
him as peculiarly their own. Un- 
der the tuition of the great Bishop 
Usher, he acquired an exact ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew and 
its cognate dialects, and retained 
this knowledge so perfectly, that 
Burnet relates, of him, that there 
was scarcely a passage in the Scrip- 
tures, which ever came into casual 
discourse in Mr. Boyle’s presence, 
but he would immediately repeat 
it verbatim in the original language. 
Nor was Mr. Boyle satisfied with 
an accurate knowledge of the great 
doctrines of the Scripture ; his 
serious attention to the duties of 
religion, gave the most satisfactory 
proofs that he understood, and felt, 
and acknowledged, the claims that 
it had upon his conduct. He was 
found actively employed in ‘ the 
‘different charitable institutions that 


were formed in his time ; and-was 
for a considerable time secretary to 
the Mission, originated by Crom- 
well, for the American Indians, 
under whose auspices the venera- 
able Mr. Elliott, the apostle of the 
Indians, was sent from this coun- 
try. By his munificence, the New 
Testament was translated into the 
Malayan language; and he gene- 
rously contributed to the transla- 
tion of the Irish and Welch Bibles; 
and the Turkish New Testament. 
He was also at the whole expense 
of a translation of Grotius on the 
Truth of the Christian religion 
into -Arabie. 


Boyle’s character ; his eontempo- 
raries appear tohave justly regarded 
him as one of the glories of the age 
in which he lived, and as not less 
distinguished by the dignity and 
amiableness of his character, than 
by the extent of his genius and 
attainments, and the usefulness of 
his philosophical and scientific dis- 
coveries. It tends not a little to en- 
hance our opinion of this good 
man, that no writer has ever en- 
deavoured to lower his character, 
except that enemy to every thing 


that was sacred and estimable, © 


Dean Swift. 


Mr. Boyle endowed that cele. | 
brated lecture on the Evidences of © 


the Christian Religion, whieh pro- 
duced the powerful and elaborate 
volumes of Bentley and Clark. In 
agreement with the known libe- 
rality of his sentiments, he dis- 
tinctly stated his desire, that those 
lectures should not be occupied in 
disputations on points controverted 
among Christians; but, on the 
contrary, with arguments tending 
to prove our common Christianity 
against professed unbelievers. Mr. 
le was the author of many ex- 
cellent works on theology, as well 
as on natural philosophy. 
have all been highly prised ae 
judicious and serious of the 
community ; but we are inclined, 
for various reasons, to: give a dé 
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cided preference to this small tract, 
above any of his other works. If 
there is not so. much originality 
and genius displayed in its pages, 
as in. some other of his volumes, 
there is certainly more accuracy 
and soundness of judgment, more 
depth of reflection, and extent of 
learning ; and the work will re- 
ceive additional applause from dis- 


cerning and reflecting men, who’ 


cannot fail to remember, that when 
Mr. Boyle’s tract was first published, 
there were comparatively but few 
books of any value extant on this 
important subject, and that the 
author had to walk in a new and 
almost untrodden road. This little 
volume is only a part of a larger 
wotk that Mr. Boyle had written, 
and which was afterwards publish- 
ed by his friend Sir Peter Pett, 
under the title of An Essay on 
Scripture. It will not be expected, 
nor indeed will our limits permit, 
that we should enter into a full 
discussion of this elaborate, though 
small work ; we shall present our 
readers with a selection of some of 
those passages, which will, we 
think, tend to justify the approba- 
tion we have expressed. He ob- 
serves, 

“The Bible, is, indeed, amongst books, 
‘what the diamond is amongst stones, the 
pretiousest, and the sparklingest; the 
most.apt to scatter light, and: yet the so- 
idest, and the most proper to make im- 
pressions,”’ 

The author has very successfully 
met the objections made by infidels 
to this assertion of the clearness 
and majesty of the style of Scrip- 
ture, urged, in general, by men 
unacquainted with the original lan- 
guages in which it was written ; 

and after some excellent reasons, 
in proof of his assertion, he says, 

$ — are in Hebrew, asin other lan- 


aay trensletion, and are‘but 

lost in those that adhere too 
ously to the words of the original. 

in a lovely face, though a painter 
weed staph Cages the Sesto, wd 


‘nd os 
‘may we 
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the nose, and the lips, yet there is often 
something of splendour and vivacity in 
the eyes, which no pencil can to 

equal: so in some choice compesures, 
though a skilful interpreter may happily 
enough render into his own 
great part of what he translates, yet 
may well be some. shining passages, sine 
sparkling and emphatical expressions, that 
he cannot possibly represent to the life. 
How many of the prophets; by 
lazy readers, are thought to have no use ; 
which, as the starre did the wise men, 
lead the attentive considerers to Christ : 
and so loudly and harmoniously; together 
with Moses’ typick shades, utter those 
words of the Baptist: behold the Lamb 
God that taketh away the sins of the wor 
As mineralists observe, that rich mines, 
are wont to be hid in those grounds, 
whost surface bears no fruit trees, nor 
is well stored with useful plants or ver- 
dure; so divers passages of holy writ, 
which appear barren to our first survey, 
and hold not obviously forth instructions 
or promises, being by a sedulous artist 
searched into, afford, out of their pene- 
trated bowels, rich and precious mysteries 
of divinity.” 

After Mr. Boyle has satisfacto- 
rily treated the objections n made by 


infidels to the obscurity of the 


Scripture, he confutes their idle 
assertions of its want of beauty 
and grandeur. 

‘*¢ But the truth is, that this: florid ex- 


cellence is great'in many texts, where ‘tis 
not at all conspicueus, being hidden in 
the matter; (as in roses of diamonds, 
the jewels oftentimes keep us from mind- 
ing the flower and the enamel) and 
pears not great but because ’tis not the 
greatest.” 

We must not in our 
quotations from this interesting 
work ; but confine ourselves to 
the author's account of his own 
studies in the invaluable book 
whose praises he celebrates, _ 


‘« Whereas at my entrance, I took even 
the choicest part of the Bible to be at best 
but like some Indian province, wherein 
though mines and gems were more abun- 
dant than in other countries, yet they 
were but sparingly to be met here and 
there ; after a competent stay, my en- 
suing ‘perusals presented it me, if not as 
a royal jewel made. up of gold and pre- 
cious jewels, yet (which is ita 
like Aaron’s breast plate, a sacred 
the particular instructions for which were 
given by God himself, and which, besides 
the various number of gems sét 


in fine gold, and plac’d in a mysterious 
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‘ummim, wherein God vouchsafed to 
reveal himself to mortals, and was adorned 
with so much cunning work in gold; 
blue, purple, ‘scarlet, and fine twined 
linnen, that the contrivance, and work- 
manship, lent a lustre to the glittering 
= without being obscured by 

“m,’’ 


The works of Mr. Boyle have 
never been published in one col- 
lection ; a circumstance which, we 
think, reflects but little credit on 
the present times, when the press 
teems with collections of the works 
of every man, the number of whose 
tomes only serve to swell the cata- 
— of public libraries, and the 

ections of ambitious and pedan- 

tic nobles and antiquaries. His 
ical works were epitomized 

in 8 vols, 8vo. 1715, by Mr. Boul- 
ton. We have long entertained 
sa sage aversion to epitomes. 
we inclined to attempt the 


order, was ennobled by that Urim and 
Ti 


ruin of the literary reputation of 


any: of our established authors, we 
should recommend some kind friend 
to epitomize their works: an au- 


thor that would outlive this opera 
tion might be pronounced invul~ 
nerable, and proof against the ra~ 
vages of time. — 

Mr. B.’s. philosophical works 
have been published uniform, but, 
as far as we know, not his theolo« 
gical. We-shall conclude this ar. 
ticle with the excellent reflections 
of Burnet on the character of Mr, 
Boyle. ‘How divine and how pure 
a thing must that religion bein itself, 
which produced so long a series of 
great effects, through the whole 
course of this shining life? What 
a thing would mankind become, if 
we had many~such. It were a 
monopoly for any family, or sect 
of men, to ingross to themselves 
the honour which arises from the 
memory of so great a man. Itisa 
common not to be inclosed. It 
shows, in the simplest and most 
convincing of all arguments, what 
the human nature. is capable of, 
and what the Christian can add to 
it, how far it can both exalt and 
reward it,” 
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The Vani of the Earthly Hopes 
_— a ached in Geen 
eet Chapel, Glasgow, on $- 
day Evening, December 9th, 1821, 
on occasion of the Death of Mr. 
William Friend Durant, of Poole, 
i aa a seam a igo 
versity - lasgow. ‘a 
Wardlos, D.D” Published at the 
request of Relatives and Students,— 
Longman. , 
WE gave, in ourlast Number (p. 54.) 
a brief notice ofthe sudden and afflic- 
tive removal of the excellent youth 
whose death this Sermon was intend- 
ed toimprove. We gladly avail our- 
selves of the present opportunity of 
adding, from the pen of Dr. Ward- 
law, some additional particulars. 
The discourse is founded on Job 
xiv. 19. After an illustration of the 
words of the text, in which the elo- 
quent preacher shows, that though 


f 


this event might seem to give a 
gloomy view of the Deity, yet “ it 
is finely mingled with the gleamings 
of hope, and the aspirations of 
piety ;” he goes on to show, that 
the words of the text are not appli- 
cable to the Christian’s hope, but 
to “‘ human hopes ;” and, in parti- 
cular, the “* hope of life itself.” This 
view is enforced by a reference to 
the general strain of the patriarch’s 
reasoning, from the commencement 
of the chapter. He procecds to in- 
form us that “ this is a trath that 
requires, nut evidence, but impres- 
sion;” and in a very beautiful and 
highly finished paragraph sums up 
the vanity of human wishes. He 
then adverts to 

‘< The loved and honoured youth, whom 
we this evening remember and. moum, 
mingling our tears with, those of an ago- 
nised and desolated. parent, who is present 
amongst us, and who has so powerful 4 
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claim on the tenderest — of our 
hearts,---he had no dou doubt. own hopes, 
his own visions of future enjoyment. Of 
these I shall not speak : they might well 
have been high, without being chargeable 
with extravagance, or want of modesty. 
But his anticipations were far from being 
a hope without fear; all sanguine as- 
surance, and presumptuous confidence. 
But to the eye of paternal love and affec- 
tionate friendship, there was presented, 
in that youth, a promise of future emi- 
nence of no ordinary kind. In the days 
of his early boyhood, he gave indications 
of an unusual precocit ty of genius, and 
extraordinary powers of mind. For the 
first fifteen years of his life, his- powers 
were cultivated and developed by the as- 
sociated and judicious tuition of parents 
well qualified for the interesting affair, — 
one in heart, in principle, in judgment, 
imeffort, in prayer. Of his mental his- 
tory, during that early period, although 
much, I am satisfied, might be learned 
from it, profitable both to children and 
‘to parents, I shall say nothing. I wish 
rather to speak of what I have myself 
seen and known. He was, for three suc- 
cessive winters, under my roof, and had 
commenced his fourth; having been in 
‘his 16th year when he came, and in his 
uineteenth when he died. Seldom, if 
ever, have I known a young man possess- 
ed of a richer combination of excellencies. 
His reading had been far beyond his 
in kind, in variety, and in extent ; 
had not~ been his 
It was well remembered, well digested, 
and ready for aa tp ope to use. He was 
a general maturity of 
mind, which ine he itself upon all sub- 
jects ; Seeged sears comprehensiye- 
ness of t, acuteness in A 
press in detecting and exposing the 
fallacies and weak points of an argument ; 
by richness of poetic imagination, chas- 
tened and regulated by a correct and clas- 
sical taste ; and by an uncommon com- 
mand of ap ropriate and elegant lan- 
or displayed in his compositions, 
in prose and verse, and in the faci- 
lity and licaieade of oral communica- 
tion, a command which was the result of 
the early and well-directed study of the 
most approved and standard writers. 

' © With these powers and capacities, 
he associated an amusing playfulness of 
mind, which enjoyed a little face- 
tious pleasan at times sparkled 
in genuine “re which occasionally in- 
dulged itself in harmless satire and good 
humoured sophis' 
frolicked with the 


ut it 


appiest effect, in the 
@'ceprit of ‘Sportive verse. With his 

high intellectual qualities, there . were 
an excellent natural temper, and 


singular!y amiable; always 
_— and affable, he was oyaity distant 
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from the extremes of levity and morese- 
ness, All the while he was under my 
roof, I do not remember to have seen 
him even once out of temper. If he ever 
was, he had the good sense and self-com-., 
mand to restrain its improper expres- 
sion. He was the pleasantest of inmates: 
temperate, regular, chaste, upright, and 
faithful, ever ready to oblige, ever fearful 
of being troublesome, and thoroughly do- 
mestic in all his habits ; he was a univer- 
sal favourite in the family, with parents, 
and children, and servants. He had be- 
come, as it were, one of ourselves; and 
his absence is felt accordingly. 

** As a student, I need mat tell either 
his teachers or his fellow-pupils, of the 
manner in which he brought his ‘admira- 
ble powers into exercise ; of his ardour, 
and diligence, and regularity, and’ perse- 
verance, of his alertness and promptitude, 
his candour and fairness, and distin- 
guished success, He had an eager thirst” 
for knowledge, and, whatever subject 
came under his investigation, was always 
desirous to examine it thoroughly, never, 
satisfied with what was partial and super- 
ficial. He read whatever he could find, 
relating to it; and few could, with a 
quicker perception, catch the scope of ¥n 
author, ascertain his leading principles,; 
and appreciate the amount of his argu- 
ments ; but’ still he thought for him- 
self ; andy while he was far above the 
need, he shrunk, with indignant scorn, 
from the meanness of servile jarism. 
Never, I am bold to: say, a student 
enter the precincts of the university, who 
fulfilled its required and voluntary tasks 
more entirely by his own unassisted 


powers. 

** But high as this character is excel- 
lent, and engaging as the portraiture ap- 
pears, it is not yet finished, It wants a 
principal feature ; or rather I should say, 
it. wants that animating soul, that living 

ivifying principle, that ‘‘ vital spark 
of heavenly ,” which imparted to 
the whole xe once its 
liness, its finest Hp nt Noy ne 
tive » and of comm: 
etal henticen , that I mean RELIG ON, 
L have no hesitation in adding this to the 
intellectual and. moral qualities that have 
already been enumerated. Yes: the splen- 
dour of science was, in him, united with 
the mild and holy radiance of sincere, 
piety ; not the sentimental piety of poe-~ 
try and romance, but the in t de~ 
votion of examined and settled principle.”’, 
-- pp. 8--13. 

*< The testimony of o e may 
considered as partial ; rigs os 
it is no more than pa og * “He feared 
and loved God,’ says he of him, 
himself to those who, living in the place 
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God from: his earliest da; Through di- 
im in > 
He. never, 


. He neyer, I am confident, 
spent a day, from the age of five, 
without. secret-and sincere prayer. He 
never ence approached the confines of 
intemperance. He never, from the age 
of three, did or said a thing, which he 
thought would-give pain to his mother, 
his aunt, or myself. All these virtues 
were founded on a deep sense of reli- 
gion. He ever gloried in the doctrines of 
the cross. He felt Christ crucified, and 
salvation by free grace, to be at once the 
ground of his hope, and the grand stimula- 
ting motive of his obedience. These doc- 
trines afforded him support in death, and 

ve to his departing hours a calmness, 

which he was eminently distinguished 
in life.’ ”’--pp. 13. ‘ 

Though we have made so large 
an extract, we cannot omit the de- 
scription of the death-bed scene. 

«* Standing by his bed-side, I took him 


‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners:’ you be- 
lieve this saying? I:thought, as I began 
to speak, there was an attempt to restrain 
the nervous restlessness of the arm of 
which I held the hand, and that his coun- 
tenance assumed a gently pleased and in- 
ing expression: ‘* You believe: this 
*_.*: Fes.” 7 
mae before ‘God ?’:—* Yes.’ 
You must have perceived, m dear 
friend, from medical advice called 
that 


; ployed, 
complaints have been of an alarming 
nature ?’--* Yes.” * Have you a 
of dying ?’—* No; I know whom’! have 
believed, and am that he is 


able té keep that which I have committed 
to him against that .”- § You enjoy 
this persuasion, I trust ?’- -‘ Yes.” * You 
© Yea, though I 

the shadow of death 


7 


£ You like to.hear of Jesus Christ and his 
salvation ?’—-‘ Yes.’”’—pp. 26--28. 

The application to the hearers, to 
the young, to the companions of the 
deceased, and to the students, con- 
tains some powerful appeals—we 
ean only join our prayers with the 
worthy Doctor’s, that the awful les- 
son may be blessed to all classes of 
people, and that what had the ap- 
pearance of an alarming bereave- 
ment, may work for good, and be a 
message of mercy to many immortal 
souls. We cordially recommend 
this sermon to the perusal of our 
readers. 


ee ae ee in 
the Way of igion: A fom ; 
preached for the Benefit of 

Aberdeen Gratis Sabbath School So- 

ciety. in the East Church, Aberdeen, 

on Monday Evening, 10th September, 

1821, By the Rev. James Foote, A.M. 
Tne Rev. Mr. Foote is well known 
in Scotland, as a warm advocate 
of every religious institution :—as 
the decided believer, and faithful 
preacher of that Gospel, which is 
the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God, for the deliverance of fallen 
man. 

The present sermon is founded on 
Prov. xxii. 26... And after a_ short 
exordium, descriptive of the value 
of the soul of one child, and the 
interest it ought to excite; the 
preacher proposes to discuss the four 
following heads :—* I. The Way in 
which 
II. Whose Duty it is to train them 
up. . III. The Means by which they 
should be trained up. IV. Why 
Early Instruction is most likely to 
be successful and lasting. We 
give a few extracts, as specimens of 
the author’s manner. 

. Some .content themselves with de- 
siring children to be good, and telling 
them, that good children go to a place af 

iness, but bad children to a 





ildren should be trained. | 
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of pardon through faith in his name, &¢. 
&c.”’ 

In answer to the objection of no- 
, which some urge against Sab- 
‘schools, he very pertinently says, 
* Suppose a man who had lived about 
40 years after the invention of 4 werd 
should have reasoned thus :——‘ Nothing 
can come of this novel plan of oii 

Religion flourished without it: and 
persuaded, that if it really were to 
been of much service to religion, it 
have been taught in the Scriptures. 
» we sliould keep exclusively to 

old way of writing.’ The ab- 
of all this would now. be quite 
The principle was good and 

» namely, that it was a duty to 
‘knowledge through the world: 
thérefore, printing, being one of the 

means of effecting that de- 

though requiring certainly to be 
watched over, ‘was highly to be 
by Christians, who, instead 
emg with its novelty, ought 
, that providence 

very. Just so ought we 


ee i 


of the Aberdeen Sabbath Evening 
Society, which was esta- 

about 24 years ago. 
Piggy now under its charge 
the city and neighbourhood, twenty 
, taught by 36 teachers, and at- 
tended "by. 1286 scholars. This state- 


r. Foote. We shall be 

, lemiaetibies again in-the walks 

religion and benevolence. The 

is not marked with any re- 

y of language, elo- 

research. It was 

before the children, at- 

the schools—neither the 

place nor the audience demanded 

poy qualities; but it is distin- 

guished by plain evangelical trath, 

couched in energetic and perspicu- 

ous diction. ~ 

Cone. Mag. No. 50. 
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ary into some of the Principal 
oattee fF the Declension of Christian 
Churches. By Philecclesia: Glas- 
gow. Ogle. 1821. pp. 64. 
We are happy to notice the publi- 
cation of a small volume on this 
highly important subject; and still 
more so to find that it has been 
treated with considerable ability. 
This excellent little work com- 
mences with a general view of the 
tendency of all institutions to det 
rioration; a tendency whichis to be 
observed in the history of the Chris- 
tian church, even from the apostolic 
age, and which requires a perpetual 


‘recurrence to inspired authority to 


counteract its baneful operation. 
The apostolic churches, the primi- 
tive Christians, the first reformers, 
the original churches of our own 
country, have been so many in- 
stances of this tendency. In tlie 
Ist section, the author has consi- 
dered, as one of the causes of this 
deciension, “ A defective System, or 
negligent Conduct in the Admission of 
embers,” making any other quali- 
fication, in addition to, or.in the 
absence of, true piety, a term of 
communion. In the 2d section, he 
has reprobated, “ The Neglect of 
mutual ness among the Mem- 
bers.” In the 3d section, he treats 
of, “ The Decay of a Spirit of mutual 
Intercourse, and Social Prayer 
Members.” In the 4th igen 
notices, ‘« A defective Mode of Teach- 
4 5th section, he considers, 
he over Popularity of Public 
Teachers.” 1n this section, we have 
remarked some very judicious ob- 
servations. In the sixth section, he 
notices, “ Conformity to the pot: in 
tts Fa and Di- 
versions.” The work is concluded 
by appropriate addresses to several 
classes of readers. Wecannot but 
give our decided approval to the 
contents of this small volume, and 
to the Christian spirit which meeayece 
through its pages. The careful 
rusal of it would be of extensive 
advantage to Christian Ministers 
te tonmnc 


Tie Dor, aco Lige 


John . Bulmer. Haverfordwest. 
12mo. 1821. 6s. 
Ma. Rees Pricuarp, the author of 
the present poem, was celebrated, in 
the age of Elizabeth, for his affec- 
P 
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tion to the great doctrines of the 
reformation, which were then but 
recently introduced into his native 
country. He has translated several 
works into the Welch language, but 
the book by which he is most known 
among his countrymen, is, “ The 
Welchman’s Candle.” The Welch 
edition was first printed in 1672, 
and in 1771, an English translation 
_was published by Mr. Evans of 
Liewhaden. The present edition 
_may be regarded as an ve- 
ment of Mr. Evans's version, 

hew far such improvement has been 
effected, we are not able to judge, 
never having seen the original. It 
would, perhaps, be unjust in us to 
criticise the poetical merit of Mr. 


Prichard's production, as, not un- ~ 


derstanding the origina] language 
in which it was writien, we cannot 
be supposed to know how much it 
may have suffered by translation. 
The. doctrines and sentiments it 
contains are truly Scriptural, and 
the esteem in which it is held by 
Mr. Prichard’s countrymen, is too 
noble an encomium to need any ad- 
ditional recommendation from us. 
We hope it may be found equally 
subservient to the best of causes in 

and, as it has been in the land 
Ww gaye it birth. The volume 
consists of four books of poems, on a 
great variety of subjects. Nume- 
_rous interesting notes are added by 
the translator, and the work is pre- 
faced by a short memoir of Mr. Rees 
Prichard. ; 


The Consolation of Gospel Truth, e2- 
oy in carious oe sting Anec- 
ytes, respectin i ours 
hifebent’ Perms, who glared Z 
e Cross of Christ. By J. G. Pike. 
vol. 2d. 12mo. R. Baynes. 3s, 6d. 


WE have already expressed our fa- 
vourable opinion of Mr. Pike’s 1st 
volume of Anecdotes, in Cong. Mag. 
vol, 1. p 550, This is by nomeans in- 
ferior either inthe selection of inci- 
dents, or in the general tendency of 
the whole. To young.persons these 
volumes wil) be particularly inte- 
resting, and will afford a powerful 
argoment to induce them to receive 
that’ Gospel which imparts such 
 blessing’s to its professors, We have 
remarked with much pleasure, that 
the com has inserted in the pre- 
, the very interes 


accounts which have been preserved 
of the martyrdom of the early Chris. 
tians of France, a remnant of his- 
tory, which has justly been regarded 
as one of the most valuable bequests 
of antiquity. There are several 
other portions of the volume equally 
interesting, and the whole is adapted 


to subserve the cause of piety. The & 
mitiar 


anecdotes are related ina 

and easy style, which renders them 
extremely suitable for presents to 
young 


A Treatise on Prayer; designed to as- 
sist in its devout Discha e. Bythe 

; i. anes eee Assistant 

; intster ‘heler C. |. Fifth 
Edition. | Be y. 12mo. 
1821. 5s. 


THERE are so many distinct and 
valuable treatises on this grand duty 
of religion, extant in our language, 
that much variety can scarcely be 
expected in any author that shail 
attempt its discussion. And we 
think a very large portion both of 
discrimination and scriptural know: 
ledge, as well as piety, is required 
in sition of a work, that 
has such able precursors as the ex: 
cellent treatises of Owen, Baxter, 
Howe, Watts, Vincent, Doddridge, 
Bennett, and many others of the 
Lael pry om trem We repos 
as a department of person 

cal piety in which the noncon- 

st divines have greatly ex- 
celled. We are happy to see that 
the author of the it volume, 

h an Epis Clergyman, has 
testified his value for some of the 
excellent treatises to which we have 
alluded, by his copious and well 
judged quotations. If on this ac- 
count his work should seem to pos 
sess less originality, it will certainly 
be admitted to. have a tone of evan- 
gelical and primitive piety, that we 
should be happy to find more gene- 
rally prevailing. We are far from 
wishing it to be understood, that 
the excellence of Mr. Bickersteth’s 
work consists wholly in the appro-- 
priateness of its quotations ; these is 
a considerable portion of original 
and excellent matter contained in 
this small volume, and the spirit of 
piety which pervades the whole 
work, must secure our approbalidts 
and will, we trust, recommend 
work to general acceptance, 
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Secession from the Wesleyans.--January 
4th, 1822.—At the request of numerous 
friends desirous of knowing the particulars 
connected with my ejectment from the 
Salford local hers, I snbjoin their 
resolution of the 14th December last, and 
niy reply thereto, dated 31st December, 
read to them the Ist instant, at their 

Meeting, and their subsequent 
decision, on which, (for the present) I 
makeno comment. PETER ARRIVE. 


Ardwick, December 31st, 1821.—My 
dear Brethren,—-Having deeply and ma- 
tufely reflected on the resolution passed 

mz at the last monthly meeting of 
ba preachers of the Salford Society, 


.“ That this meeting respectfully wish 
Mr. Arrive to continue with the Wesleyan 
¢dnnexion as a local preacher, to. preach 
wholly.with them, and to make up his 
thind by the next Quarterly Meeting, as 

he will who! give his Mini- 
aerial labours to the Tent Methodists, 


~ qrany other religious body, he may think 


pe gs being convinced va deci- 

on thi peek pnereesty te peace 
« Wiutiiam My tes, Chairman.” 

December 14th, 1821.” ; 


rar 
faerede 
pu 
i 

; 


tg! 
© 
a 


past: thus far I think you have a right to 
require, but no more. 

As to whether I will continue in the 
Wesleyan connexion as a local preachér, I 
have no wish to the con » but’ feel 
Os greatest oy “pie to my kind friends 
who compose the country congregations ; 
and having been Beane os Bn the Wesleyan 
Seminary at Kingswood ;---also coming 
from nts who first opened their door 
in a distant land to receive the Methodist 
Ministers, (to some of whom I am united 
by family ties,) I feel naturally attached 
to the Wesleyan connexion. 

But as to whether I will preach wholly 
with the Wesleyan connexion, or not, I 
do in the most unqualified language, and 
in the face of heaven inform you, I will 
never promise so todo. But.on, the con- 
trary, I mean to give u lf wholly, 
fully, and. solely to the God, whose 
servant I am; and whenever I have an 
opportunity, and feel impressed so to do, 

go any and every where, in season or 
out of season, LE pg ge 
in a tent or ac » to any every 
place; or denomination, where I think 


meet- 


PeTeR ARRIVE. 
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New Chapel at Manchester.---On Sun- 

po oa 23d December last, and the following 

yeantins pA public ‘services were held, 
with crowded and deeply attentive con- 
gregations, at the opening for divine wor- 
ship of’a new chapel, in Canal Street, 
Ancoat’s: the erection of which, in this 
important district, (No. 1. district) of 
the town, (previously destitute of any 
place of worship, although containing 
20,000 souls,) is owing, under » to 
an union of Christian effort and liberality, 
in furtherance of the Gospel of our com- 
mon salvation, between a number of re- 
spectable individuals of the Independent 
and Baptist persuasions, and that portion 
of the Independent or Tent Methddists, 
whose disinterested and evangelical la- 
bours (recently undertaken in Manches- 
ter and divinely blessed), have already 
made a considerable impression upon, 
and it is now hoped, will become perma- 
nently and more extensively useful to, 
the untaught and perishing poor of our 
teeming population. 

The Sunday morning and afternoon 
sermons were preached by Messrs. Pocock 
and Pyer, from Bristol. Mn Birt, of 
York Street Chapel, Manchester, preached 
in the evening. On Christmas-day, Mr. 
Pyer preached in the morning and Dr. 
Raffles, frém Liverpool, in the evening. 
The devotional parts of the worship were 
conducted by the ~ usually em- 


a: in tent preac 
cost of the c chagel scarcely equals 
£1200., and yet it is capable of accom- 
modating without a gallery, upwards of 
1200 persons, seated principally on forms. 
It is computed, that £700. would a a 
gallery to hold, in the same way, 
additional hearcrs. : 
Oniformity in Scotland.---Presbyiery of 
Hamiilion.---‘* On the 27th ult. the Pres- 
bytery took into conisderation certain 
innovations practised latel _by some mi- 
nisters in some parts of this church, in 
dispensing the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, to the communicants sitting in 


50 died as is done by the Independents, 
ethodists, and other sectaries of Eng- 


land, in place of coming to a communion 
table, according to the laws and constant 
practice of the Established Church of 
Scotland ; and having deliberated on this 
subject at considerable length, the Pres- 


most decidedly and unanimously 
Seagoret of these unlawful innova- 
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next. The Committee was appointed, 
consisting of the Moderator, Mr. Ro- 
bertson, Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Gardiner, 
and Dr. Begg to be Convener.” 

Scotsman, December 8, 1821. 


To the Editors.-- New Independent Chapel 
at Milverton.---The New Independent Cha- 
pel at Milverton, in the county of Somer- 
set, was opened for public worship De- 
cember 4th, 1821, The Rev. H. W, 
Gardiner, of Barnstaple, eprached in 
the morning from Psalm cxxvi. 3. Mr, 
Saltren, of Bridport, in the afternoon, 
from Luke vii. 22. Mr. Luke, of Taun- 
ton, in the evening, from Isaiah liii. 11.; 
all the discourses were very acceptable 
and appropriate. 

_ In considering this pleasing event, the 
people at Milverton desire to be deeply 
imp with a sense of the divine 
goodness, which has abounded towards 
them, in having disposed the religious 
public to contribute so generously for the 
erection of their new place of_ worship, 
Had it not been for this gracious inter- 
position of a sovereign Providence in 
their behalf, so limited were their pecu- 
niary resources, that all expectation of 
realizing an event so very necessary and de- 
sirable must havve been abandoned. And 
while ay would mark with peculiar at- 
tention this display of the goodness of 
God, they also consider it their duty to 
express, in a public manner, the very great 
obligations which they feel under to all 
those kind friends, who, by their Chris- 
tian aid, have done that for them, whieh 
they, of themselves, could never have ac- 
complished by their utmost exertions. 
people at Milverton, in endea- 
vouring to make.a grateful acknow 
ment to their friends in general, wo 
also consider themselves very deficient in 
duty, if they did not, in a particular man- 
ner, publicly express the deep obligations 
which they feel under to Thomas Wel- 
man, Esq., of Poundisford Park; who 
not only contributed very munificenty t to 
the building of their new chapel ; but 
who, also, for a series of years, has patro- 
nized the ‘religious interest at Milverton; 
and by whose Christian liberality, they 
have enjoyed a stated Gospel. ministry 
for these ten years past. In mentioning 
cee» he wise ahacdexr dapaagte wy 
ma’ presen to public ob- 
servation, asst pa tig vhich the 
worthy gotienes to whom) they have s 
reference, would rather have concealed, 
than made known; but his apology for 
taking this liberty is, and he hopes it will 
be considered valid, that if he did not 
give esas to ayn a long succession 
of C aarp 5 de for the support 
: 1 
a people so ve eS ae 
Milverton Exat would be concealiig 


not only his own grateful feelings ands 
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collections, but those also of the people 
of his charge, and that silence under such 
circumstances would be culpable ; there 
are many other things relative to the in- 
troduction of the Gospel into this place 
which might be mentioned, which at 
this time would occupy too much of your 
useful magazine, but which, if consistent 
with your rules, may be by your permis- 
sion introduced at a subsequent period. 

Port of London Society.--- A public meet- 
ing of the friends of the Society will be 
held at Freemason’s Hall, Great Queen 
Street, on Tuesday, the 12th February. 
James Stephen, Esq. will take the chair 
at 12 o’clock precisely. 

The result of four * eer experience has 
been so highly satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee, that they cherish the utmost con- 
fideate in again inviting the Christian 

to receive from their report the 
evidence that it has pleased the Most 

High to sanction the undertaking with 
his blessing. 

’ Our highly valued seamen have accept- 
ed this conciliatory approach to their ha- 
bits with the liveliest gratitude; and, 
whilst considerable numbers assemble at 
the Floating Chapel, for the important 

of divine worship, some through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, have 
been taught to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righ- 
teously, and godly. 

_ Animated by these circumstances, the 
Committee earnestly-intreat the atten- 
dance of the friends of seamen on this 
occasion ; and they do this the more’con- 

. fidently, because the meeting at this 
place year was, not only extremely 
and encouraging in itself, but 
ted to exertions in their behalf 
in other 
i © N. E. Sioper, 
Wm. Cooke, 
-. Tuos. THompson, 


srt 


© P.8.---Donations of new or old books, 
suited to the minds of seamen, will be 


.dMissions of the United Brethren, com- 
monly called Moravians.---As early as the 
ear 1732, their first Mission was estab- 
, » and they now occupy no less than 
two-and thirty stations, in which one hun- 
dred and sixty-one Missionaries are em- 
ployed. 
. It has 
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discouragements _prevaili for many 
years, they- have above 12,000 negro 
converts: above 400 have joined their 
church within twelve months, and it has 
become necessary to form a fifth settle- 
ment, from the great accession of num- 
bers. The new settlement on the Witte 
Revier, in South Africa, continues to ad- 
vance in outward as well as in spiritual 
prosperity. More than 200 Hottentots 
now reside there From Greenland, the 
New Testament, translated into that lan- 
guage by the Brethren, has just arrived, 
for the purpose of being primted. The 
congregations there are in a flourishing 
condition ; » fifty heathen Greenlanders 
have lately removed to the settlement at 
Lichtenau, anxious to be instructed in 
the Gospel. , 

There are now, in the Brethren’s con- 
gregations, upwards of 31,000 souls, 
once the slaves of heathen superstition 
and idolatry. . 

The annual expenditure, though con- 
ducted with the most rigid economy, is 
nearly £9,000, while the Brethren can- 
not raise above 1,300; and the occa- 
sional and uncertain aid from other 
sources, fell short of meeting the annual 
deficiency in 1819, by £2,400, and in 
1820, by £2,200. A heavy debt, in- 
cluding a portion of the deficiency of 
1819, has been recently liquidated through 
providential circumstances ; but, difficul- 
ties have again arisen, and must become 
very serious, if:prompt ‘and: liberal assis- 
tance is not afforded. Subscriptions re- 
ceived -by Mr. H; C. Christian; 10, 
Strand. ~ 

Irish Evangelical Society.— Extract from 
a letter lately received from the Rev. Dr. 
Cope, reporting the encouraging state of 
the different stations of the Society which 
he has personally visited. 

‘* My visit to the different stations ir 
the North has-proved cnomadinghs grit 
ing. Accompanied: by the. . WwW. 

first to Lonpon- 


in aid of the funds of your Society. I 
was happy to hear your Minister si 
the Rev. James Radcliffe, spoken of in 
terms of much approbation and esteem. 
I afterwards proceeded to CARRICKFER- 
Gus, and found Mr. Flinter and 
fully a mt At His sphere I — 
as one great importance. “In ad- 
dition cabtncihe> Jebeon basen 
visits the County Jail, where he has con- 
stant opportunities of instructing and 
preaching to numbers of unhappy pri- 
soners.. During my stay, I accompanied 
him thither, .and ee eee 
hours ing wii ' preaching to 
them the word of life; and Iam happy 
to say, their conduct and deportment 
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the deepest attention. 
at this wae re 
station have not been in vain. 
sitice. visited Carrickfergus, 
ice ine Cac, open te 
trusts of your Society. The attendance 
on that occasion was extremely encou- 
raging, and still continues to be nume- 
fous. My next visit was at BaNcor: 
here I found Mr. Palmer well. attended 


very useful, 

-have recently been at ARMAGH, 
where I proached om behalf of the Society 
to a numerous audience. The Society's 
Minister there, Mr. Foley, is much re- 
spected, and I have no doubt that the 
Committee would be gratified with the 
appearance of things there, as well as at 
ali the. other stations supported by the 
poe I had much satisfaction lately, 

the handsome manner in which one 
pr pny me Judges, (whose name 
pees ire hee rm 
usefulness of the Irish Evangelical So- 


vac in my oy to hmngh I oped 


Newry, a peering 
oley. preached 


the Sabbath that | teacined in Armagh,- 


CFeoataney 


for the pastor of the church there, be 
was absent from home by medical 

for the recovery of his: health; and 
other two, either supplying Nairn and: 
Avoch themselves, or enabli _neigh-- 
bouring ministers to as 80 it the 
pastors of the churches of these places; 
were engaged in itinerating: one was 
with his relations, and oc preach-, 
ing, in the vicinity of London- of the 
two Gaelic students, the one was in Isla, 
and the other in Arran, For one of these. 


life on the Lord’s-days,’ in ray ont to. as 
many as the place will hold , the’ 
Committee rejoice to say, not Siaoal 
rs there being several instances in’ 
h, they have reason to believe, his 
hiv! have been blessed to the spiritual 
benefit of his hearers. It is of much con- 
sequence, for the sake of the destitute 
parts of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, that a succession of Gaelic 
preachers should as far as possible, be 
Kept up; and it will ever give the Com- 
mittee pleasure to receive a due propor- 
tion of Gal recciniideded and pro 
young men, who understand Gaelic, 
who are us of promoting , by the. 
publication of the Gospel, the spiritual 
interests of their countrymen. 


Rev, 
G. Ewing, and the Rey. Dr. Wardlaw, 


are the tutors of this The re- 
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&e., 10,000; in Silesia, upwards of Essex, aged 74, the Rev. Robert 
30,000 ; in and around Prankfort on son, 47 years the beloved pastor 
the Main, 10,000; in the country around ancient dissenting co jon i 
Falda, 5,000. In addition to ge- village. He had twice 
neral items, there have been 239,663 me Lord’s day, having 
copies circulated in smaller numbers, larly his hearers 
through various channels, in every afternoon, when he announced, 


pees 
ee reted | 


So 
i) 


Hib 


PeehaPEPEGEPEPSes 5. 
BE 
| eH 





pleasure, 
i a word; ex» 
0 copies belong to your Com- at once to 
“a are the remainder of the last to be able, 
‘tual nerable 
con- 
itute 
is of copie 
aelic his 
he about £7 
Seca of the Russi 
one mised him 
ES 
sum 
- the. fds are 
itual ae : 
Rev, even 
e re- 
year . 
e 
a 

Dr 
1 
God, 
you 
‘Ean 
us 6 NOTICE TO THE COMPETITORS FOR THE PRIZE ESSAYS AND POEMS, 
s be- aaa 
f the } 

In We have been able to insert only two of the successful papers in our present 
those » and are not yet able to announce the fate of all we haye received. The 
_ however, are accepted, and will appear in due course. i 
- de- ‘ ESSAYS, 

Pro- _ An Historical Essay on the Conversion of the Britons, &e. By T. ab. Tydfil. 
map ‘On-the State of Religion and Learning among the English Dissenters. Anglicauns. 
phere POEMS, 


a Evangelization of the South Sea-Islands. C.P. (Inserted im-the present. 


= 
2 


ee xQaihe Charnetar and Dowin- of ‘Alte Soneuua. (Inserted in the presont 
~~ We should feel much obliged bythe communication of SorELLA’s address, 

900; A second poem on Alfred, signed Spero, we deem worthy of insertion, and, with 
|; in the permission of the writer, it will appear in our next Number. __ ’ : 

rrin- A Second Enition of some. of our early Numbers being required, ,we are under 
| the the necessity of requesting the successful competitors to defér their applications for 
tin, the tomplete nets to which they ate entitled, until after the 26th of February, 

f) 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. ° 


The Fallacy of Infidelity, and the Ve- 
racity of Scripture. A lemoir of Mrs. 
E. Brooker. 

Memoirs and Select Remains of .an 
only son, are expected to be published 
some time during the ensuing Spring, or 
in the early part of the Summer. By the 
Rev. Thomas Durant. 

Rev. T. Rexworee has in the press, 
the Catechism in illustrated by 
Pacts, for Sunday ‘Bock 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By William J. Burchell, Esq. 
4to. with.map and engravings. - 

Memoirs of the Court of James the 
First. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. Syo. 

Proofs and Illustrations of the Prin- 
ciples of Population. By Francis Place. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots. By Miss siggy D ais 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia; &c. &c. iy Sir Ro- 
bert Ker Porter. Vol. 2. 

The Travels of Theodore Ducas, in 
various Countries of Europe, at the Re- 

ival oe thor of the Edited by 
Charles aul History of 
the Crusades. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


2 


The Vicar of Ll oe tik 
m the W ay Ca ‘by the 4 


. Je Bi verford 
Brus cle a ; the 
result of a Visit made. to that gt 


LITERARY NOTICES, &¢: ~ 


de the Summer-and pe may 4 of 1821, for 

of promoting the Education 
7 the Re Poor, i in connexion with the Ex- 
ertions Fe the London Hibernian So- 
ciety. Robert Steven. 

The C ildren’s. Missionary. Meeting ; 
a Poem. By C. Brooker. 6d. 

The Poetical Expositor, in Numbers, 
each containing thirty Original Hymns, 
By. W. Chapman. 

Sea Sermons; or, Twelve Short and 
Plain Discourses for the use of Seamen ; 
which may be read by individuals in pri- 
vate, or ty the master of the vessel to his 
crew. Rev. G Burder. 2s. 6d. 

An Orginal Set of Psalm and Hy 
Tunes, with a Funeral Ode, adapted for 
Public Worship, and harmonized. for 
Three and: Four Voices, with 
Basses, forthe Organ and Piano Forte, 
By the Rev. David Everard Ford, Ly. 


mination, Bent. 3s. 6d. 
yan, ode pted to Family and Village, 
Worship. B Mis Washbourn, of Hag: 
mersmith. 24mo. 3s. 
Sketches of One Hundred Sermons, 
Vol. 2. 12mo. 4s. ‘ 
Selections from Doddridge’s apes 
tor. 3s. 6d. 
Prudence and Piety Tecommended to 
Young Persons, at be ye: 
the Active Duties of 
Smith, D.D., 3d. oe 


Penn, faa 8vo. 





~ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


&e. 


ye have been received this month from the Rev. Messrs. J. Turner= 


: Orme--R. Philip--Geo. Gibbs—J. 
win—J. Alexander—T. Rayner — 
C. Brooker. 


Also from’ C: PW. T.—A. Allan—Rufus--****#**_T. S. Kilkin—M. Cc. 5 é 


Byler E Morison-- Dr, 


—B. God: 
lair—J. Blackburn— W. Noteutt-- 


T.H.—4J. H. Bramhall—T.—W. Elletby—Ka@aptZwv-- T. Thompson--G. Had- 
field—-W. W. Walmsléy—Clarior ¢ tenebris-- Spero—A. B.---Shagird--- 
- We are not strangers to the subject of the letter signed KafapiZwy, and may be 


allowed to express our diss; 
have reason to think that 


bation of the measures it is designed to censure ; ‘but 
e obnoxious form of those measures is relinquished, and 


~~ ae ssupeal of KabapiZer is superseded by proceedings subsequent to the. date 


Ot We hans: coctbied Mr. Gibbs’s Reply to Meséi‘s. Hall and Alexander, and should 
have been happy to publish so much of it as relates to the facts in question among the 
nm concerned ; bat Me, G. has accompesion Nie stetensate Witt 0, 1 


tition and justification of 
we must decline inserting his letter: 


his'dlready published 


‘charges against Messrs. H: and 


A is thanked for“his ¢ranslition“of the Lyrics of Klopstock ; ‘out we think th 


metre unbearable to an English ear. 


eraser’ 
Eprata in the lant Number. 
P. 36, col. 1, ine 20 ‘from bottom, for 


read vectigalibus:. 


-- Tine 10 fcom bottom, for reciigalibus read vectigalibus, 
x srangenies ta prokipnset, 


P. 37, col. 2, line 20, for 


In, the present: Number. 
P. 99, col, 2, Tine'l9, for these read there. 
P. 100, col. i, line 5 from bottom, tor presft reed. preef. 
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